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JULLIEN IN THE STATES. 


New York.—Jullien’s success goes on augmenting. The 
American papers are full of him. We can only find room for 
extracts from some of them. The following is from our har- 
monious cotemporary, The Musical World and Times :— 

‘©Wuo Decoratep Castie Garpen ? 

“ The Musical World is informed that the entire decoration of 
Castle Garden was the tasteful and exquisite device of Madame 
Jullien. The magic transformation and adornment of the garden 
alone are worth one evening’s visit; and who can resist the elo- 
quence of the most magnificent orchestra, and the bewilderment 
of the most exquisite instrumentation which were ever offered to 
the American public? But the manner in which a wife can stand 
her artist-husband gracefully and effectively by, is really worthy 
of contemplation. You will find it so, ladies.” 


Another article from the same shect discloses some infor- 
mation which will be eagerly perused. We quote it “in its 
integrity ” :— 

 JULLIEN-IANA. 


“ Communications to The Musical World state, that the Jullien 
concert-enterprise in America is undertaken by three or four gen- 
tlemen (English, we believe), at their own risk, and with a capital 
of £40,000 sterling (200,000 dollars). Jullien is to receive 


| to go for a portrait of a term like humbug; the hues of which are 
so varying, the outlines of which are so flexible. As well might 
he be expected to define ‘snob,’ which he attempts to do, and 
attaches the idea of vulgarity to the word ; whereas, nothing can be 
surer than that snobbishness and vulgarity are so distinct, that some 
of the best bred people are snobs, in grain, and some of the most 
vulgar are entirely free from any taint of snobbishness. George LV., 
selfish and sensual as he was, was also undoubtedly one of the best 
bred men in Europe, and, yet again, was an ineffable snob. So 
Thackeray, who has written the natural history of the animal, 
assures us, ar.d so Dickens shows us in his inimitable ‘ Deportment,’ 
(in Bleak House,) who is the Prince Regent let down into humble 
life. It is not strange that there should be rather more confusion 
of ideas about humbug than about snobbishness; for great snobs 
are common, while great humbugs are rare. To be an eminent 
humbug requires great natural gifts and much practice, but the 
merest fool can attain to a pitch of snobbishness utterly un- 
utterable. 

“As we remarked, in our first article-upon Monsieur Jullien, 








‘humbug does not necessarily imply a cheat on one side and a dupe on 
the other.’ It is the art of drawing attention and attaining success 
by a bold but delicate adaptation of one’s course to the taste, whim, 
and prejudice of an individual or commanity; which generally 
results in allowing people to deceive themselves. 

“ But humbug is so frequently used as a means of imposition, that 
it is not much to be wondered at that unthinking readers should 
have misunderstood us, and even an unthinking editor or two 
should have spoken of our ‘ denouncing the whole affair as a hum- 
bug,’ even although in the same article we gave Monsieur Jullien’s 





for six months 15,000 dollars. Bottesini 1,000 a month, three 
months of which are already paid in advance. The other artists in 
proportion. The preliminary expenses incurred and paid before 
the first concert, amounted to 30,000 dollars. An enormous sum ; 
but if we regard the magnificent manner in which the concerts 
have been started, we shall easily credit it. 

“The Courier and Enquirer considers the whole a stupendous 
humbug. In what consists the humbug? The music ?—in the 
classic as well as the romantic style, it isincomparable. The deco- 
ration ?—in grace, in lightness, in taste, it cannot be surpassed. 
In show of advertising and general business demonstration ?—this 
is the superlative spirit of enterprise and business talent. It puts, 
moreover, 30,000 dollars into circulation among operatives and | 
others who need it. We consider this all perfectly legitimate: | 
mighty means proportioned to a mighty end. There is no decep- | 
tion, no ‘ taking in,’ therefore no humbug.” 

It may be calculated that The Courizr and Enquirer is one 
of the “ great unbribed.” The editor might himself have 
been disposed of as a “stupendous humbug,” but that he 
has since eaten his own words, and been made, like Ancient 
Pistol, to swallow the leek. See how he wriggles at the 
unsavoury meal :— 


“ Humbug is the subject of our story. When we consider how 
much humbug there is in the world, it seems strange that so many 
people have mistaken or confused ideas as to what constitutes its 
essence. Some fly to Webster for a defi:ition of the word, and find 
that ‘to hnmbug,’ means ‘to impos2 upon.’ Vain task, futile defi- 
nition! Webster has made quite a useful book, but not one which 
can be received as authority upon any question. He does not dis- 
criminate ; he simply gives a record of all the significations which, 
correctly or erroneously, have been attributed to a word, by any body 


and every body, the world over. He is of all men, the last to whom ' 


band and himself the highest encomiums that words could bestow, 
and twice explicitly said that he gave us ‘all he had promised 
us, and more.’ It is Monsieur Jullien who is the humbug, not his 
band; and, in saying this, we utter no ‘ denunciation ;’ rather the 
contrary. Besides, a band or an ‘affair’ cannot be a humbug; to 
be which, requires an individual exertion of intellect. 

“‘ Humbug is based on a weakness, almost universal in mankind, 
which is thus portrayed by Erasmus in his sharp satire Encomium 
Mori, or Praise of Folly. We give it in the rugged but honest 
and cogent English into which it was translated by Sir Thomas 
Chaloner more than three bundred years ago.” 


As all our readers must be well versed in Erasmus his 
folly, we shall not quote from Erasmus his folly. But see, 


again, how the Enquirer wriggles at his meal :— 
“ Of late years we have had some distinguished humbugs here. 
“ Ole Bull humbugged the people when he caressed his violin in 
public, and told extraordinary stories about the instrument; and 
the good O!aus found it to his interest to do so. Now Ole is not 
a charlatan, but a man of some genius and more skill. 





“ Leopold de Meyer humbugged us with his lionism, his carica- 
| tures, his plaid trowsers, and his windy stories; but this had no- 
thing to do with his ability; he is the greatest of the pianists who 
| have visited us. ’ 4 
“ Sivori, skilful though not great, humbugged us with a life and 
| tales about Paganini. He had tolerable success; but Vieuxtemps, 
who was both skilful and great, did not humbug us, and went home 
with empty pockets. 

“Max Maretzek has: humbugged us a little, and very Gumtily 
with his handsome face, his imperious manner in the orchestra and 
his suavity out of it, and being a very able man, he has succeeded 
tolerably well, even although he has managed the Italian opera. 

“When Jenny Lind gave away thousands of dollars it was not 
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humb<g on her part, for he gave in seeret as well as openly, and 
was utterly indifferent as to whom she pleased and whom she of- 
fended. But wien Mr. Barnum called her ‘that angel,’ at the 
close of her first concert, and announced that all the receipts of 
that evening were to be given to the Fire Department ; and when 
he put up around the walls of Castle Garden, Welcome Sweet 
Warbler, in gigantic letters, that was humbug; and it told in this 
way. ‘The day but one after, about twilight, a Bowery boy came 
out of a barber’s shop, very sleek, and twisting his shining flat curls, 
—‘ Hollo, Pill, what are you ab?’ said a companion. ‘I'ma goan 
t’hear the wobbler, old hoss !’ said Bill, with a wag of the head and an 
extra pullofthecurls, Mr. Barnumhad doneit. Jenny Lind was 
‘the wobbler.’ ‘ Bill’ had never been to a concert before and has 
never been since Jenny left us; and there are thousands like him. 
That Welcome Sweet Warbler, and the gift to the Fire Department 
vas a bit o*° humbug which made a hundred thousand difference in 
Mr. Barnum’s bank account. But it made not a feather’s weight 
for or against Jenny Lind’s permanent position as an artist. 

“ When it was announced that rocking chairs and piano fortes 
had been sent to Madame Sontag, by distinguished ladies, and 
when the towr was turned upside down at a congratulary serenade 
to her, that washumbug. But still Madame isthe most charming 
of vocalists as she is t'? most elegant of women. 

“ Albyni is the peerless contralto of the day; and we thought 
that there was no humbugging on her behalf, until we accidentally 
saw black-browed Badiali (not Cesare) rush in from a side-door 
after one of her splendid efforts, an¢ throw six bouquets in a 
succession at her feet. That was humbug, and poor atthat. But 
it could not harm Alboni. She is too great. 

“ But all .ne brilliant humbugs pale their ineffectual fires be- 
fore the wiaze of Monsieur Jullien. He is a man of brilliant 
talent as » musician ; ‘monstrous clever,’ as John Bull would say. 
Bat as a humbug, he’s a genius, and a great one. His perceptions 
on that subject are exquisitely delicate, his tactics splendidly 
bold. His musical talent is the gift of heaven, but his powers of 
humbug come by nature. They pervade every fibre of his being. 
He not only humbugs to live magnificently, but he lives to hum- 
bug magnificently. To humbug is essential to his enjoyment of 
life. He ‘s overcharged with humbug; and as lightning rods pro- 
tect houses from upward discharges of electricity, so his baton 
conducts away and Reason into the general world an ever-gene- 
rating supply of humbug, which else would be fatal to his own 
existence.” 


All that can be said, in matter of comment, is that the 
article of the Courier and Enquirer is a humbugging article, 
and that the writer must be a humbug of the first water—or 
rather a humflea, since, though his sheet be the widest in 
New York, it is infested with the smallest kind of paragraphs, 
as it were miasms of literature. We never in our remem- 
brance came across such miserable humflea. The Enquirer 
upon his sheet is less of a bug in a rug than of a flea in a 
stocking. 

The Musical World and Times gives a list of Jullien’s 
orchestra. We insert it as it stands:— 

JULLIEN’S ORCHESTRA. 


M. JULLIEN, 
BAKER, 


ConDUCTOR was 
LEADER ach ae 


FIRST VIOLIN. 
F. Heawie, 
Cuas. Scumipt, 
A. Beste, 
Tu. Tuomas, 
G. Marzxa, 
M. Esenpaum, 
GroscuHEL, 
B. J. Deane. 
SECOND VIOLIN. 

M. J. Prorr, 


Hut, [Solo.] 
Motienuaver, [Solo.] 
F. Motiennaver, do. 
G. F. Bristow, 

H. Bryer, 

U..C. Mua, 

G. Hansen, 

W. Doruter, 


Lovis Baravr, 


E, Gri, 

G. ScHNEIDER, 
G. Bauts, 

©. Pazzaaria, 
H. Orro, 

I. WinpMULLER. 


Scurevurs, [Solo.] 
Unaer, 

L. Paz ‘'skt, 

E. WEB: », 

R. ScHuLLinGER, 


C. Grosep, 
. BANDINI, 
. AVoGADRO, 
E. Pavut, 
P. CrasenscuotrT. 


VIOLA. 


V. Guerin, 

FR. J. Epen, 
WEYHRAUCH, 
‘T'Hos. Goopwin. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Luray, [Solo] 
ENGELKE, 

F. BerGner, 

L, E1cuuorn, 
Tu. GROENEVELT, 


F. Harsorprt, 
‘TorRIANI, 
Mique, 

F. A. Stonr, 

C. FinKinsTakprT. 





BASSO, 

C. Hercxs, 

F, Hocustem, 

Jonn Leis, 

D. L. Downie, 

H. Scunerper, 

E, Unticn, 
Raicuert [Solo] 
J. Serer, 
CHARLES, 
Cotuinet, [Solo] 
Laviens, [Solo] 
De Prins, 
Wurtz, [So!o] 
SonNEMBERG, 
Harpy, 
Mor.inGuam, 
Sreinsercer, [Solo] 
R. Huaues, 
H. Scumiptz, 
S. Knagset, 
Koenig, [Solo] 
Hott, 
PECLIER, 
Dune, [Solo] 
Joun La Crots, 
A. HirscuMany, 
W. WINTERBOTTOM, 
G. Daaa, 
L. Spier, 
BLOOMFIELD, 
S. Huauegs, [Solo| 
FResinG, 
STOEGREL, 

Drums. F. Huepss, 
TRIANGLE. Howagp. 
In addition to the above, six side drums and three fifes. 
Torat 100. 

The Editor ofthis truly phonic sheet apostrophises, in 


another article, the “ wizard of the baton,” thus :— 


“Hail to Jullien! We welcome heartily his advent to this 
country, because we are convinced that his great performances, 
besides the pleasure they must afford, will also aid materially in 
refining the taste for mnsic in the community.” 


Another extract from the same blanket must suffice at this 
juncture :— 


Borrtesrnt, [Solo] 
H. Winterpottom, do, 
Wuite, 

Butt, 

Cu. Herzog, 

C. PREussER, 
Fiavto I. 
Fravro m1, 
Piccoto. 
FLAGEOLET. 
OBOE I. 
Osoe 11. 
CLARIONET I. 
CLARIONET II. 
Bassoon I. 
Bassoon 11. 
Torn 1. 
Horn 11. 
Horn 11. 
Horn tv. 
Cornet 1, 
Cornet II. 
Cornet III. 
TRUMPET I. 
TRUMPET II. 
TRUMPET III. 
TROMBONE. 


OPpnyYcLeIDe. 


TYMPANI. 


“ JuxtzEen’s Strona Pornts. 


“The marked characteristics of Jullien’s orehestra, those which 
distinguish it from every other in the worid, continue to produce a 
proportionate impression upou the public. These characteristics 
are the solo performers of this splendid instrumental combination, 
and the vocal element, of which Jullien avails himself in instru- 
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mental music. It is well known, that Jullien has in his orchestra 
a group of the best solo players, upon different instruments, in the 
world. Consequently, in arranging his music, he can give, in one 
piece, if he choose, each soloist an opportunity for display, subordi- 
nating the whole orchestra to him for the time being. The re- 
lieving effect and variety of this, in a long instrumental piece, is of 
course very great. It also arrests the attention, and strikes the 
audience powerfully. 

“The orchestra also sing with their instruments occasionally— 
that is, such as have their mouths at command, including all those 
who do not play upon wind instruments. The effect of this is 
remarkably fine, and new. The voices sound like a chorus in the 
distance, while the richness of the tone-mass is yery mnch increased 
thereby. This singing ~ with the instruments reminds one of a 
novel effect (of not quite so musical a character), which Musard 
of Paris introduced into his instrumental score. At one point 
was written chaises (chairs) ; indicating, that the performers should 
there seize their chairs, ana bring them down with a terrific thump 
upon the floor. 

“ Altogether, Jullien is great, in the novelty of his legitimate 
musical effects, and in his leading. In fact, the other night, as we 
sat in the window of the parapet, midway between the exquisite 
scene of a moonlit bay and the audience within the enclosure, 
Castle Garden, with its gorgeous adornments, seemed like Solo- 
mon’s temple, while young King Solomon himself appeared to stand 
in the midst of his Levites, conducting the music. But Solomon 
never got up half the clever music that Jullien does.” 


The New York concerts were to have been limited to one 
month. The Castle Garden was engaged for that period, and 
no longer. The success, however, has been such that 
another series of a month has been projected at the Constitu- 
tion Hall. So that Jullien may fairly exclaim with Czesar,— 
“ Veni, vidi, vici.” 





THE ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


The arrangements for the first tour of this admirable body 
of artistes are now completed. Concerts will be given at the 
following places:—York, October 5 and 6; Scarboro, 
October 8 ; Leeds, October 10; Harrowgate, October 11; 
Huddersfield, October 12 ; Wakefield, October 13; Sheffield, 
October 14 ; Lincoln, October 17; Nottingham, October 18 ; 
York, October 19; Bradford, October 20, 22, 24; Liver- 
pool, October 25; Derby, October 26 ; Birmingham, October 
27; Cheltenham, October 28; Bath, October 29; Bristol, 
October 31 ; Plymouth, November 1; Exeter, November 2. 





LEICESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue musical inauguration of the Leicester Temperance 
Hall will take place on Wednesday, October 19th, consisting 
of a morning performance of The Messiah, and a grand mis- 
cellaneous evening concert. 

As the proceeds of the Festival are to be devoted towards 
the purchase of an organ, with a view to the promotion of 
the practice and performance of music on a popular scale, 
there is very little doubt that the inhabitants of the county 
of Leicester, and indeed the midland counties generally, will 
give the scheme their hearty support, and the more especially 
as no performances have been got up (in this district) of such 
magnitude, for upwards of twenty years. The engagements 
already made, are with—Mrs. Sunderland, Madame Weiss, 
Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss, as vocalists. The 
orchestra will be under the direction of Mr. Lucas, and 
include Messrs, H. Blagrove and Gill (leaders), Dando, 


Hausmann, H. Nicholson, Lazarus, G. Horton, Waetzig, 
Mann, Ellwood, and other eminent instrumentalists. 

The chorus will include the élite of the Leicester, Lough- 
borough, and other Choral Societies, in number about two 
hundred. 





JULLIEN IN NEW YORK. 


“ Jullien” says the American correspondent of the Time , 
“‘has achieved a complete triumph in New York. He has 
reproduced the grandest combinations he had attempted in 
Europe. Bringing with him, as he did, many of his favourite 
artistes from the Old World, and augmenting his force by 
auxiliaries of the shattered wrecks of the grande armée of 
Jenny Lind, Parodi, and Sontag from the New, he has, in 
the judgment of our best connoisseurs, fully equalled, if not 
exceeded, all he had done in Europe. It is said that the 
expense of his concerts exceeds considerably the European 
standard ; and, after visiting the chief capitals of Europe, and 
hearing Jullien’s best concerts, I think the estimate is not only 
just, but that his concerts here are quite as wonderful as any 
he has given in Europe. He has chosen Castle-garden, im- 
measurably the best place on our continent. It is a Castle 
built on the Bay of New York, one hundred yards from the 
Sea-park (the battery) of the city, with accommodations for 
10,000 persons. This vast place is superbly fitted up, and 
embellished with the most appropriate and artistic decora- 
tions. During our protracted and unusually sultry season, 
the Castle is resorted to by the élite, and the concerts are 
fully attended. With the bright moonlight (to say nothing 
of the new comet) flashing on our bay, the effect of Jullien’s 
music is magical.” 





OUR CARPET BAG. 


Letters from Paris inform us, that Liszt will be in Paris on 
the 8th of October. It is some years since the great trumpeter 
of Richard Wagner has smoked his cigar on the Boulevard 
des Italiens. 

Halevy and Scribe have obtained anew and veritable suc- 
cess in their last opera, Le 2vabab, which is being played three 
nights a week, at the Opera Comique, to crowded houses. A 
new three act opera is expected at the same theatre in a few 
weeks, the music by M. Cadaux. ; 

Tamberlik has left Paris for St. Petersburgh, and will 
shortly be followed by Lablache. . 

Madame Ugalde is gone to Nice, which will be the standing 
point of a tour of three months in Italy. 1 

A paragraph in La France Musicale is worth translation :— 

“The mysterious opera, which is in rehearsal at the Theatre 
Lyrique, is the object of all sorts of comment in the theatrical 
world, Some say it is an opera of Verdi's, composed for Madame 
Ugalde (how then has Madame Ugalde departed -for Nice ?—not 
to be nice, would be difficult to explain!) Others say, that it is a 
French version of Meyerbeer’s Semiramide, which was produced in 
Italy, thirty years ago; others, that it is an unknown opera of 
Rossini’s.” 

What, if it should be simply the three act opera of Adolph 
Adam, for the debut of Madame Cabel, which M. Seveste, the 
manager, hopes to bring out on the Sth of October, at the 
latest? Or, what, if it should be one, of the five operas 
which MM. Halevy, Grisar, Clapisson, Boieldieu, an 
Felicien David, are supposed to be writing for the third lyric 
theatre of the most conceited of capitals? Apy of these we 
think more likely than Rossini or Meyerbeer. * unknown 





H. Farmer, W. Blagrove, Clementi, R. Blagroye, Severn, 





opera of Rossini,” is ag ancient a paragraph as the toad in 
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the stone, or the gigantic goosebery ; however, the ‘‘ Swan,” is 
so fat, that he can’t move much less sing, and so lazy, that if 
he could do either, he would do neither. To conclude, 
Meyerbeer has his hands full at the Opera Comique. 

At the Grand Opera, the first performance of the Prophéte 
brought a receipt of 10,000 francs. Alboni, who has returned 
from a visit to her relations in Italy, and Carlotta Grisi, who 
has been some time in Paris, were both present. Alboni ap- 
plauded Madame Tedesco, in whose performance she appeared 
to take great interest. 

The five act opera of M. Gounod, Za Nonne Sanglante, is 
completed, and the parts distributed. M. Roqueplan, the 
manager, hopes to produce it in the current of December. 
The libretto of this Opera was given many years ago to M. 
Berlioz, who finished one act, and then abandoned it. It was 
then offered to Meyerbeer, who declined it, on the ground that 
he objected to finish what his confrere had begun. As a pis- 
aller, the book was consigned to the brilliant composer of 
Sappho, who clutched it con brio, having no scruples. It 
may be here mentioned that our distinguished countryman, 
Edward Loder, has completed an opera on the same subject, 
so that this ‘‘ Bloody Nun” has been as well and variously 
handled as that “Blasted Oak’ of the other time. A new 
sylph, as our cotemporaries, Escudiers, entitle her, with ex- 
quisite fancy, Mademoiselle Rosalie Liliental, is about to poise 
the fantastic toe, and twirl the lithe limb on the boards of this 
same theatre, Carlotta Grisi, we presume, being engaged for 
the winter at Vienna. Moreover, a new ballet, music by 
Labarre, is in preparation ; and 2 new two act opera, poem by 
M, Trianon, music by M. Limnander, whose Montenegrins 
may probably be remembored, is to be produced either at the 
tail of this week, or the head of the next week. 

The classes of the Conservatoire re-open on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, and the annual sitting of the five Academies of the 
Institute will take place on the same day (this day), when the 
crowned Cantata will be executed, and the additions be made 
to the countless host of “prix de Rome.” The continent of 
Europe, and the outisles of the seas adjacent, are literally 
swarming with these prix. We would have them, had we 
the power, annihilated at any prix, for they cloud and darken 
the helpless air with miasmata peu harmonieux. A plague 
on these prix! A murrain on their measures! <A blotch on 
their bars! A scab on their scores! The world is pestered 
with them—they trouble time—they deluge deltas. Away 
with them! Can they not emigrate? Is there not Australia? 
Is there not California, that they should make Rome rotten? 
Why, we should prefer M. Mattau of Spa—of whom Janin 
said at the toe of his feuzlleton, describing the beauties and 
attractions of the Belgian watering-place, the summer haunt 
of Meyerbeer— Enfin, jai vu un homme qui rinsait l’ouver- 
ture de Guillaume Tell dans des verres” (which is as good 
as any thing Janin, the sayer of good things, ever said)— 
to half a century of such prix. 

Letters from Marseilles inform us that the Grand Opera has 
re-opened, under the management of M. Provini, with a new 
troupe. The opera was La Juive—the Mousquetaires de la 
Reine has also been given. The company include the delight- 
ful Madame Charton, who was welcomed with enthusiasm : 
Mirapelli and Dufréne, tenors; Bouchét and Mangin, basses ; 
Portheaut, barytone; Madame Lafon, second soprano; and 
Mademoiselle Feetlinger, dugazon. 

From Milan we hear that the Scala has re-opened with 
Verdi’s J/ T. ovatore, in which Bettini, the tenor, seems alone 
to have given satisfaction. The opera did not please, for 
which La France Musicale, as usual, gives many cogent reasons 
in aparagraph, Sanchioliis here, but will not stay, since she 


makes her wild-beast season (di fiere) at Treviso, and the 
Carnaval and Caréme at Parma, where she will re-enter as 
Fides, in the Prophéte. 

From Venice we learn that Thalberg, the pianist, is there, 
having come from Turin to join Madame Thalberg, who is 
seriously ill. 

The France Musicale informs us that the italian Opera in 
Paris is still without a destiny fixed, ‘‘ First of October is at 
hand,” says our tremendous contemporary, ‘and there is no 
director in possession, salle louée, nor artists engaged.” What 
then becomes of Colonel Ragani and Mario’s engagement in 
the winter? It appears that M. De Saint-Salvi, who repre- 
sents the shareholders, is not easy to deal with. So, after all, 
perhaps we shall have no Italian Opera this year at Paris. 

From Spa we learn, in addition to the news of Rosa 

Kastner’s concert, ‘that the fair pianist executed her 
various pieces on.one of those magnificent pianos of Erard, 
which have no equals in the world. Here the instrument was 
altogether worthy of the executant. M, Erard had been 
gallant enough to send one of his best concert pianos to 
Malle. Kastner on her arrival at Spa.” his is the first time 
we ever caught our admirable cotemporary, La Revue et 
Gazette Musicale, deliberately puffing. It is well that he 
sould laud the gallantry of Mons. Erard ; and it is well that 
he should say, that the piano was worthy of Mdlle. Kastner— 
which it might easily be, without being unequalled in the 
world; but it is not well to state that those magnificent 
pianos are without equals in the world, since, in that state- 
ment, flagrant injustice is committed against Pleyel in Paris, 
Collard and Collard in London, and an American manufac- 
turer, whose name has tumbled out of our memory; without 
mentioning others whom we need not mention, since they have 
spoken for themselves with better tongues, and under more 
puissant fingers than ours. Need we mention the name of 
Broadwood, as the name unnecessary to be mentioned? 

Among the new arrangements of the foyer of the Grand 
Operaat Paris—the bust of Lulli has replaced that of Beethoven, 
and that of Weber that of Lulli, so that Beethoven has been 
ousted. Wait till they play Jidelio! At Munich, Men- 
delssohn’s Chorusses to CZdipus are being rehearsed at the 
theatre for the winter, when it is in projection to represent the 
Trilogy of Sophocles. On the 15th of Sept., at Eutin, near 
Lubeck, the inauguration of a commemoration tablet of Carl 
Maria Von Weber took place with great pomp and solemnity. 
The tablet bore this inscription :—‘‘ Carl Maria Von Weber, 
baptised at Eutin, Nov. 20, 1786, deceased in London, June 
5, 1826’”—with the device, “ Resurgam.” A discourse in 
honour of the illustrious composer was pronounced by M. Von 
Miiller. Concerts, illuminations, and rejoicings took place the 
same evening, and on the following day. 

Wilhelmina Clauss is in Switzerland, at the Hotel des 
Alpes, near Vevay, en plein repos, gathering health and strength 
for her winter season at St. Petersburgh. 

Sivori is close at hand, at Geneva, giving concerts. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Panis.—At the Academie Imperiale, Roger and Madame 
Tedesco have made their rentrée, in their respective parts of 
Jean of Leyden and Fides, in the Prophete. They were both 
received with great applause. The new ballet, Zilia et Mysis, 
has been very successful. During the week the Operas of 
Xacarilla, with.Madames Nau and Dameron,.and Lucia, with 
Madame Nau, Roger, and Massol in the principal parts, have 
been performed before highly fashionable audiences. Le Wabab 





continues its successful career at the Opera Comique. At the 
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Theatre Lyrique, Casi/da, by the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, pro- 
duced at her Majesty’s Theatre in 1852, is in rehearsal, and 
will be produced during the winter. M. Schlesinger of Der- 
lin, the founder of the journal of music, entitled L’echo de 
Berlin, and the principal of one of the oldest music publish- 
ing houses in Germany, is now in Paris. 

Bapeny.—The musical season has this year been one of the 
most brilliant on record, thanks to the intelligence of M. 
Benazet, who, with the greatest good taste, ceded his concert- 
room during the season to three eminent artists, MM. Ernst, 
Seligmann, and Ehrlich, thus saving us from the bore of lis- 
tening to concerts by second-rate artists. The series of con- 
certs given every Friday by the above-named eminent artists 
obtained deserved success. We have had Cavallini, the 
famous clarionettist, who delighted every one. A grand 
musical fete, under the direction of Berlioz, with the united 
orchestras and choruses of Baden, Carlsriihe, and Manheim, 
which gave us the opportunity of hearing the drama of Faust 
with a perfection of ensemble which attested the superiority of 
the chef d@’ orchestre, M. Berlioz, and the Mdlles. Cruvelli, 
who sang several arias and duos. Every one knows the pro- 
digious talent and undeniable genius of Mdlle. Sophie. Her 
sister, Mdlle. Marie, is gaining ground every time she is 
heard; and, if she could conquer the great timidity which 
takes possession of her when before the public, she would 
most probably rise to the top of the tree—at all events soar 
into the topmost branches. A charming person, full of talent, 
Malle. Siona Levy, who was much admired when at the 
Odeon, in Paris, has given us two séances of declamation. 
Her beautiful voice and her elegant style recall to our recol- 
lection the school of the immortal Mademoiselle Mars. At these 
two soirées, Ernst, unanimously styled the German Paganini, 
lent his valuable talent. To mention all the ovations he 
received, and all the applause lavished upon him, by a 
delighted public, is to prove that he met with a legiti- 
mate success. Ernst left Baden to give two concerts at 
Hombourg, where he excited the utmost enthusiasm. At 
the second, Mdlle. Siona Levy assisted. As at Baden, the 
Hambourgeans acknowledged her as a great artiste, and re- 
gretted that she should have quitted the theatre. Added to 
all the above-named attractions, there have been during the 
season, twice a-week, the Baden and Austrian orchestras, the 
latter under the able direction of M. Keennemann. The public 
owe undoubted thanks to Benazet, for his efforts to amuse 
them. 

Sra.—An immense audience assembled in the grand saloon 
of the Redoute, to listen to Mdlle. Rosa Kastner, the eminent 
pianist, and Bazzini, the Italian violinist. Mdlle. Rosa 
Kastner played ‘Les Patineurs,” of Liszt, with a brilliancy 
that electrified her listeners ; and her interpretation of Stephen 
Heller’s ‘‘Improvisata,” on Mendelssohn’s charming /ied, 
“On Song’s bright pinions,”* as well as Kullak’s Etude, 
“ Pearles d’ Ecume,” fixed her reputation as a first-rate 
peal: M. Bazzini, who came here from Dunkerque, where 

e was very successful, astonished the audience by his per- 
fect execution of his souvenir de Beatrice de Tenda. 

Potspam.—The ‘Union of Benevolence” lately gave a 
concert, at which the five military choruses produced great 
effect, by the precision and delicacy with which they sang 
some charming compositions, among which, the “ Borussia,” 
by Spontini, was received with much enthusiasm. 

Worzsure.—The Bavarian ministry have recommended the 
use, in the elementary schools of music, of the musical 





* Performed by Arabella Goddard, at Mr. F. Wright's con- 


Check-Queen Lotto, which serves to impress and retain on 


the mind the rudiments. It also offers to the cultivated 
musician, and to those advanced in the knowledge of har- 
mony, very interesting amusement. 

Bertin.—La Muetie di Portici of Auber, continues to fill 
the theatre here. M. Hugo Ulrich, the young composer whose 
symphonv has been selected to be played at the Académie de 
Bruxelles, will conduct his compositicn in person, 





Dramatic. 

Drury Lanze.—During the week, the theatre has ben 
fully attended, to witness the last appearances of Mr. G. V. 
Brooke, whose dramatic ability has evidently established him 
as a favourite actor with the majority of his audiences. It 
would be unjust to deny that Mr. Brooke has gained a 
public reputation of some consequence; and it would be 
equally an act of injustice to say that he does not, in some 
respects, deserve the popularity awarded him. Nevertheless, 
we incline to our former opinion, that he is more of a melo- 
dramatic performer than « Shaksperian tragedian, shining 
more in such characters as Sir Giles Overreach, Master 
Walter, and Virginius, than in Hamlet or Othello, which 
last part, by the way, is the best of his Shaksperian 
impersonations. Mr. Brooke’s chief fault lies in _ his 
want of appreciation of the requisite mental display of his 
author; thus many of the finer points of the dramatist 
become lost, since they are not prop ly brought out. Pos- 
sibly this fault of Mr. Brooke, in occasionally making his 
*‘ points ” in their wrong places, arises from his endeavour to 
give a new reading, and to avoid conventionausm ; and if he 
succeeds, the public, perhaps, are more to blame than himself 
for recognising so prejudicial an innovation. However, there 
are some good exceptions to this habit of the actor—as, for 
instance, in his Virginius, which is impersonated With a 
certain power of declamation and noble bearing worthy of 
much praise. Here his fine voice, good form, and face, and 
general physique carry him through the part triumphantly ; 
and in this line Mr. Brooke more eminently shines. In 
the Lady of Lyons, also, he displays such commendable 
ability as to lead to the conclusion that, with attention 
to his histrionic studies, he might so reform his method 
as to constitute himself a tragedian of no ordinary merit. 
With such good natural elements as he possesses, it 
woulu not be very difficult to obtain that ascendancy over 
them which would eventually place him in a position worthy 
of the highest walk of his profession. Throughout Mr. 
Brooke’s series of performances, he has been ably supported 
by the careful Mr. Davenport, Mr. G. Bennett, and Messrs. 
Younge, Burt, Leslie, Moorhouse, and Evans; as also by 
the rising actress, Mmes. Vickery (late Miss Richardson), 
Dixon, Anderton, and Wilson, all of whom have constituted a 
good working company, creditable to the taste and discrimi- 
nation of the stage-manager, Mr. Stirling, and of the general 
liberal lesseeship of Mr. Smith. Monday evening is fixed for 
Mr. Brooke’s benefit, under the patronage of Lords Glengall, 
Leigh, and a distinguished party, when Virgintus will be 
repeated, with a variety of other entertainments ; and, judging 
from the full houses on previous nights, there is little doubt 
the beneficiaire will retire from the boards of Old Drury 
satisfied with his parting bumper. 

Srranp THEATRE.—Mr. Allcroft, the enterprising and in- 
defatigable lessee, continues his successful career at this 





cert (as well as by Herr Kuhe at his own concert), at Brighton. 
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Theatre, He has had immense success during the week. 
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Mr. J. W. Sharp, in Paul Pry, elicited roars of laughter. 
The Object of Interest is a capital little farce; and the ballet 
divertissement, in which the grand Pas de Schale, is danced by 
Malle. Palser, the Pas Polonais, by Mdlle. Marie Charles, the 
Pas de Trois, by Mdlle. Elise and Les petites Ryan and 
Medex, and the Manola and Pas Espagnol, by Malle. Palser 
and Miss Marie Charles, elicited well-merited applause, and. 
is got up in excellent style. The Unprotected Female, and 
Othello, according to Act of Parliament, are as attractive as 
ever. On Monday, Lucia is announced, with Miss Lavine 
and Mr. George Yarnold. 

Surrey.—Last Saturday the Opera of Love in a Village 
was given, for the benefit of Miss Romer, and drew together, 
for the nonce, a crowded and intelligent audience. This 
opera, like several others of the period, consists of little but 
a selection and arrangement of old melodies and tunes, nor is 
it a very favourable specimen of its class. The song, 
** Come and buy each summer flower ” (charmingly delivered 
by Miss Isaacs, and encored), and Rosetta’s bantering song, 
in the last scene, are exceptions to the surrounding barren- 
ness, although the latter song bears too much resemblance to 
Handel, both in style and strength, to admit of much claim 
to originality. The opera also contains some old traditionary 
melodies, familiar as household words to us. It is worth 
while, by the way, to notice the singular claims of the 
writers (!!) of these poems, who, on the strength of the 
vapid inanities with which they alloyed the traditionary gold 
they used, did not scruple to call the works their own, and 
get their claims acknowledged. The names of these worthies 
have now disappeared, and the necessity of interpolating their 
operas with modern music is generally felt ; accordingly, the 
introduction of Za ct darem by Borrani and Miss Isaacs was 
refreshing. Miss Romer was the Rosetta ; and, after having 
been encored in a song without accompaniment, in which the 
unrivalled qualities of her voice were displayed, bantered, 
with the aid of her fine laughing eyes, the gouty Justice, in 
the aforesaid song in the last scene, with a gusto that elicited 
a hurricane of merriment and applause. Miss Romer, than 
whom nobody better understands the mysteries of the toilet, 
looked exceedingly well, and retired loaded with bouquets, an 
honour which was shared by her fellow vocalist, the fair 
Rebecca Isaacs. The season closes to-night. We reserve 
our brief resumé for next week.—( Omitted last week.) 

Grecian SaLtoon.—On Thursday evening, the 15th inst., 
this elegant theatre and the adjoining gardens were crowded, 
upon the occasion of the benefit of the proprietor, Mr. B. O. 
Conquest. A first-rate bill of fare was provided. The per- 
formance commenced with a new drama, entitled The Convent 
Ladies, in which the Misses Coveney and Mr. Phillips dis- 
played some good acting, and histrionic ability. The drama 
was highly successful, and the principal performers were 
honoured with a call. A farce, in which Mr. Conquest 
appeared, created roars of laughter. Miss Ellen Cundell 
sang a scena from Norma with decided éclat, and was loudly 
encored. The performances in the theatre concluded with a 
very pleasing and attractive ballet divertissement, arranged 
by Mrs. Conquest; the scenery and dances of which were 
fully appreciated by the audience. The band was in full 
trim, and played some overtures, &c., in the gardens, with 
graphic and al fresco effect. Great credit is due to their 
conductor and leader, Messrs. I’. Berry and Edroff, for the 
manner in which the band is trained. Mr. Conquest, who 
has done a great deal for the amusement of the East-end 
folk, must have felt flattered by the attendance of so many 
of his friends and supporters. 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL.” 
(Continued from page 605.) 


It is now to be technical. The conclusion of the Recita- 
tive in the key of G minor, with the half-close on D, the 
voice ending upon the fifth of the chord, is most skilfully 
contrived to give every possible poignancy to the unisonous 
A flat, (coloured by the unhacknied and therefore peculiar 
tone of the trombones) that afterwards becomes the minor 
ninth of G, with which the chorusopens. Bitter, severe, 
vindictive is indeed the expression of the clamorous entry of 
the successive voices, and all-powerful the unanimous excla- 
mation of the whole choir upon the resolution of the discord. 
It would be tedious to trace, bar by bar, every point of 
mastery this chorus displays; but one cannot forbear to 
remark upon the immense power of the passage of descending 
scales for the whole of the string instruments, while the 
voices, supported by the brass band, declare with vehement 
emphasis the crime of their victim, and the savage punish- 
ment of this, wherein they are exultingly engaged. Further 
must be noticed the especially effective application of the 
plagal cadence, and of the ancient practice of closing with 
the major chord of the tonic 4 piece in a minor key; the vague, 
one may say, inconclusiveness of which is well in keeping 
with the feelings here embodied, that are rather gratified 
than satisfied, or at least, not satisfied in their gratification ; 
—the appetite for horrors, once stimulated, grows by what 
it feeds upon. 

No. 9.—One cannot but wonder that the composer could 
have resisted the temptation of the most lyrical, the beau- 
tifully expressive words of Stephen, “ Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge! Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!’ To write 
an extensive Aria, which would, which must have become to 
us a memory to hang our love upon, and to treasure up in our 
hearts a sacred, a personal, a household feeling, wherein the 
sympathies of every one of us who has ever been wronged and 
has forgiven; who has ever loved and, loving, trusted; who 
has ever been chastened by sorrow and in such chastening 
has known a spring to unlock the tenderest emotions of his 
soul ;—a feeling in which the sympathies of every such a 
one would find a home. But one must more admire the 
exquisite sense of dramatic propriety evinced in the treatment 
of this passage, which consists of the simple declamation of 
the text, with such inflection of the voice as true is alike to the 
sense of the words and to the situation in which they are 
uttered. 

The death blow has been dealt. Overcome but not subdued, 
kneeling amidst the murderous missiles of his assailants, 
teaching by his example, even more than in his precepts, the 
doctrine and its beauty for which he suffers, Stephen, still 
strong in his wonted firmness, cries aloud the prayer that 
would avert the judgment of Heaven from those who have 
destroyed him. His life ebbs fast. He resigns his soul into 
the hands of that Saviour in whose faith he has lived, and 
suffered, and dies; becoming fainter and fainter with every 
sound that passes his lips. ‘And, when he had said this, he 
fell asleep,” is then rendered with such picturesque beauty as 
suggests to us more touchingly than any words could 
do the gentle state of peace with all the world and unit 
with heaven in which the martyr’s spirit is expired, and, 
shedding forgiveness like an odour from its wings, takes its 
flight into those realms ~there truth and light, the substanee 
and the shadow of deity, are unhidden by the ignorance and 
prejudice of man. 





A most happy artifice is here employed—the acute wind 
instruments sustain the incomplete chord of A flat, upon which 
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the solo voice has ended, and the chorus, and the organ, and 
the string orchestra commence, through this, with very deep 
tones, in the key of F Minor, the most beautiful of all the 
Lutheran Chorals I have ever heard. ‘‘ To Thee, O Lord, Lyield 
my spirit,” which seems like the pall with which mortal 
grief decks what it has loved and lost, while the pure spirit, 
hovering over, delays its passage to heaven. 

No. 10.—A short Recitative, for soprano, tells how Saul, by 
his presence, sanctions the assassination of Stephen, thus in- 
troducing the hero of the work with such unimportance as, at 
that period of his career, his historical character bore, and 
leaving it to the representation of his subsequent deeds, and 
their influence upon mankiud, for the development of that 
great conception for which the treatment of these introduc- 
tory incidents has admirably prepared us, and in which Men- 
delssohn has proved himself fully equal to his sudject. The 
Recitative proceeds to relate the lamentation of pious men 
over the body of the martyr. In this piece of plain recital, 
the composer, by attempting nothing, succeeds the most. 

No. 11.—This lovely chorus, which concludes the portion 
of the subject that is to be regarded as introductory of the 
principal action, is a benediction upon him who has suffered 
tor purity and love; and, with what perfect beauty the pro- 
nunciation of this blessing is rendered, with what exquisite 
ideality the assurance of tranquil and eternal happiness (the 
genial lulling eventide, with its kissing coolness and its whis- 
pered warblings of everlasting peaee and love,) is conveyed, 
no words can serve to say, but yet no sense can fail to feel. 
Where genius has set its seal it is not for theorism to break 
asunder, and the sovereign charm of this mighty talisman 
attracts all sense as it repels all system; we believe and we 
feel, but we cannot understand. 

A brief examination of the plan of this melodious move- 
ment may help us to a knowledge of where its beauty lies, 
though it cannot teach us of what it consists. The chief sub- 
ject is given at full length in the opening symphony by a 
tesonant, mellow combinatiou of tenor instruments, and the 
expression this embodies is strengthened by a phrase of gentle 
eonfirmation, introducing the harmony of the seventh upon 
the key-note, for the flute and clarionet. This subject is then 
dispersed successively among the voices, and afterwards analo- 
gously to the form of a first movement in any instrumental 
composition upon the classical model, it gives place to a 
second subject in the fifth of the original key which will be 
recognised by the moving together for the first time of all the 
voices in harmony. 

Substituted for the elaboration of the subject with which 
we have now been made familiar that mostly constitutes the 
second part of an instrumental movement, is an episode of a 
somewhat different character, to the words, “For, though the 
body die, the soul shall live for ever.” 

With one of those beautiful surprises in which Mendelsshon 
especially excels, we return to the chief subject in the origi- 
nal key, and this is followed, to carry out the analogy before 
noticed, by the second subject in the same key, instead of, as 
at first, in the key of the dominant. 

The second subject is here most artfully prolonged into a 
coda of great interest, a prominent and most beautiful feature 
in which is formed by the two unaccompanied phrases for the 

voices, through which, only, during the whole movement, the 
figure of semiquavers ceases that is otherwise maintained, in 
a manner peculiar to the composer, with most fortunate effect. 

The concluding symphony is a repetition of the first, with 
the orchestral distribution of the principal melody reversed, 
those phrases that were before assigned to the tenor instru- 
ments being now given to the acute, and those that were be_ 








fore given to the acute instruments being now supported by 
the tenor. 

Thus is completed the representation of the state of Chris- 
tians and of Christianity at the time when St. Paul entered 
upon the scene of history. We see the seditions by which 
the scribes incite the people; we see the fanatic fury thus 
induced and its violent action ; we see the dignified firmness, 
the zealous enthusiasm of the first martyr ; we see his suffer- 
ing and his intercession for mercy upon his enemies; we see 
his faith and his resignation. In the fierce, vindictive spirit 
of the Peoples’ Choruses is delineated the present character 
of Saul; in the gentle, peaceful beauty that contrasts these 
is displayed the nature of the creed which, at first so active 
to suppress, he was subsequently more sedulous and more in- 
fluential to extend. 

The purpose I have ascribed to these introductory pieces is 
thus, I think, powerfully fulfilled; and we are now duly 
prepared to enter upon the main action of the Oratorio.— 
From the Musical Times. G. A. Macrarren. 

(To be continued. 





THE PARK AND THE MUSIC HALL. 
(From the “ Bradford Observer.”’) 


WE have repeatedly had occasion of late to notice the extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth of this borough. Half a century, which 
isa long time in the life of our short-lived race, is but a day in the 
life of towns and kingdoms; but that short time has seen the rise 
and progress of the commercial greatness of Bradford. For two 
hundred years, from the accession of the Stuarts to the birth of the 
steam engine, it reposed among its green fields, hardly waxing or 
waning ; as much a rural as an urban spot; but at the birth of that 
monster, it shot upwards and outwards with the suddenness of 
an American aloe, which makes up in a few weeks for the apparent 
rest of acentury. [ts beck ceased to be a place for little trouts 
to sport in. Its rural character departed from it as quickly as, in 
too many instances, the unsophisticated rustic loses his simplicity 
and innocence in the crowded town. Its green fields were invaded 
on every side by the capitalist and builder, and absorbed into the 
mass of stones and mortar, as you have seen one blue speck of sk: 
after another absorbed into the gathering thunder-cloud. ie 
the building of houses and workshops were the fulfilment of a 
noble destiny, we might congratulate our fellow-townsmen upon a 
destiny well fulfilled. 

But we need not say that material magnitude is not true great- 
ness, or that the acquisition of wealth is not the chief end of man. 
We need not speak of faculties, capacities, tastes, and sentiments, 
which, when rightly developed and cultivated, luxuriate in great- 
ness and beauty, but feel the fulness of satisfaction in nothing less 
than the greatness and beauty of a planet or the sun, even of the 
universe itself, and hardly, indeed, in that. This part of our nature 
is, however, dependent upon the grosser and lower part of it, 
and dwelling-houses and workshops are, directly or indirectly, as 
indispensable to the philosopher as to the navvy or hand-loom 
weaver. So the growth of our town, the increase of our factories, 
and the rapid extension, not of the Bradford trade only, but of 
England, are facts on which good men may congratulate each other, 
and on which, if others have advanced pari passu with them, the 
patriot may found a favourable augury of the future of his 
country. E 

We confess frankly, and with much pleasure, that factories and 
warehouses are not the only sort of buildings that have sprung up 
rapidly in Bradford during the present century, and more especially 
in the last ten or twenty years. Churches and school-houses have 
almost kept pace with them; and intermediate between the two, 
we notice, as a hopeful sign of a good spirit, and of better things 
to come, specimens of improved dwelling-houses for the working 
classes. First, we see the indomitable spirit of our countrymen 
eagerly in pursuit of wealth, through commercial enterprise, laying 
the foundations, and building the superstructure of our materi 
life} This is indispensable, for without it there could be no progress 
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in the civilization which characterises the present age. Then we 
see a recognition of other and higher wants, and provision made 
for the intellectual, moral, and spiritual parts of our nature. And 
lastly, we see public attention directed tq what we might call social 
zsthetics—a recognition of the many-sided idea of beauty, in its 
practical application to order, cleanliness, neatness, and comfort, 
in and around the spot which we call our home. i ecry 

All this is of good omen; but best of all are the indications 
that the spirit of active beneficence which is moving upon the face 
of our too-chaotic society, has by no means exhausted itself. We 
have such indications in one public Park already secured; in 
another which we hope to sce secured; and in the magnificent 
Music Hall, in which so many listened to the concord of sweet 
sounds lately, and’ will do so again and again. We have 
waited too long for the Park,and have had to pay the penalty 
of delay in an enhanced price; but this obstacle has been overcome, 
and now one of the best of public schools has heen secured in per- 
petuity for us and our children. A school richly endowed, and 
supplied with the ablest of teachers. For what endowment were 
richer than the flowers among our feet, the everlasting heavens 
overhead, and the melody of birds around us ?—and what teachers 
were superior to these? It is true, that there are “ Peter Bells” 
into whose hearts “nature ne’er can find her way;” but these 
are the exceptions—for, though one may not feel it, may have no 
consciousness of it, yet there are few in whom the manifold shows 
and forms of nature fail to make some impression for good. You 
do not see the flower, far less the oak, grow from day to day— 
but they grow for all that ; and though the natural magnificence 
and beauty in which we live, and move, and have our being, may 
appear to influence us, morally, even less than physically they 
influence the slowest products of the vegetable world, we may yet 
rest assured, that but for this the worst of us would be ruder, and 
the best of us less gentle, than we are. 

The Music Hall is an accessory to the Park. It is Art with its 
conscious cunning co-operating with Nature in the education of 
a most important part of our wonderful constitution. It also is a 
school, and, like the Park, a school for the people. As such it 


was originally projected; and though the commercial spirit has 


been called in to give the project substantial shape, as such, let 
us hope, it will be conducted. But to be a school for the people, 
it must be adapted to popular circumstances. The commercial 
principle must have free scope, which means small profits and 
large returns, or rather large returns as the condition of large 

rofits. Here, asin the public customs, a low tariff will surely 
fis the largest revenue; and in addition to this, will get rid of 
some conventional usages that are altogether unsuited to our 
meridian. 

We would advert for a moment to the circumstances in which 
the Hall originated. Among the public meetings and movements 
of the last seven years, none, perhaps, is more remarkable than a 
meeting convened by the Mayor to consider whether anything 
could be done to promote the moral and religious life and strength 
of the people. From a certain ecclesiastical point of view, our 
excellent Mayor was decidedly wandering beyond his province. 
What had a layman to do with the moral and religious life of the 
people? . Had not the ecclesiastical councils and assemblies pro- 
vided for that? Had they not laboured for eighteen hundred years 
in the writing of creeds and articles, which we had only to accept 
as Heaven’s truth? Was not the country covered with churches 
of all denominations, and, as we have said, were not new churches 
springing up around us as fast as factories? All this is true; but 
it is also true that the meeting referred to was not uncalled for ; 
it is true that there was and is “ much land to be possessed ”’ and 
cultivated in the domain of the moral and religious life of the 
people. 

We would not do more than glance, from the safe side of the 
border, into the boundless field of speculation and controversy 
which is opened up by the question, Why has the Christian 
religion made such slow progress in the world? It will hardly do, 
we think, to answer in the brief dogmatic way by a simple refer- 
ence to the depravity of human nature. Human nature has 
affinities for the true and the beautiful; and the worst and most 
degraded types of it are scarcely ever heard to controvert, in 
words, the morals of Christianity. But of all other things, Chris- 


tianity exhibits pictures of surpassing beauty ; and one might 
venture to suggest that if these were exhibited from the right point 
of view—that is, from the point of view which is moet in accord- 
ance with the culture or want of eulture, as the case may be, of 
the people—they could hardly fail to make an impression upon 
them, such as the annals of preaching have but few examples to 
boast of. At all events, so thought some of the gentlemen at the 
meeting referred to. Or rather, they thought that influences not 
professedly Christian, but certainly not hostile to Christianity, 
might profitably be used as its pioneers. They thought that 
something more attractive than dogmatic theology was needed to 
draw away the votaries of the beer-shops and _public-houses. 
Cheap music was suggested ; and now the suggestion stands sub- 
stantially before us in the new Music Hall—an experiment con- 
ceived in the best spirit, and to. the development of-which we look 
forward with mingled hope and fear. 


We have strong hope, we might say strong faith, that good will 
come of it; but we cannot forget that esthetic culture may be 
carried to perfection, while the moral nature is not at all improved. 
Most persons will be able to point. to such cases among their 
acquaintances ; nay, to find something akin to it in portions of 
their own experience; and it is a fact not less ‘melancholy than 
notorious, that the finer arts flourished in Italy, and other conti- 
nental countries, in the centuries preceding the Reformation, con- 
currently with the lowest condition of public morals. Taste, 
refinement, courtly manners, thé finest ‘appreciation of natural, 
even of intellectual. beauty, may co-exist now, as they co-exist on 
the page of history, with a total insensibility to. the highest type 
of beauty—namely, the moral and spiritual ; and—as in the court 
of Charles the Second, and among the French noblesse on the eve 
of the Revolution-—refinement may be prostituted to consecrate 
as it were, the grossest vice ; and men with an exquisite sense of 
all that is beautiful in art, may be totally devoid of the common 
humanities of our nature. 


But, on the other hand, we would distinguish between accidental 
manifestations and natural tendencies. Men do not become bad 
through esthetic culture ; upon the whole they are better with it 
than they had been wanting it ; but they are bad because, along 
with the sense of natural beauty, they have not cultivated their 
spiritual nature. But more than this; we are disposed’ to main- 
tain that the sense of beauty is an excellent avenue to the moral 
and spiritual nature, and that, by. educating it, we shall be better 
able to reach that highest and noblest domain of mind and feeling, 
the cultivation of which is the end and aim of all true education. 
As we have said, the facts and truths of religion are of all others 
the most sublime and beautiful, and, ceter?s paribus, the man in 
whom the sense of beauty has been most Nataly eviliiped. will be 
the readiest to receive them, and certainly will bé the best fitted 
to appreciate and enjoy them. .‘Let us hope, then, that the 
inauguration of our Music Hall is the inauguration of a new era in 
our quickly-growing town, and that while ministering to a pure 
and pleasurable taste, the Hall will be found to be a fitting 
vestibule to the church, and that both together will co-operate to 
work out the noble idea of the Mayor's meeting, the improvement 
of the moral and spiritual life and strength of the people. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The following inexplicable paragraph has been. quoted in 
all the provincial papers :— 


Her Masesty’s Tazatre.—The difficulties which have: arisen 
in obtaining acharter for the new joint stock company, intended to 
resuscitate the fortunes of Her Majesty's Theatre, are said to be 
removed. The Wagner trial, in which Mr. Lumley claims immense 
damages, is not yet decided. We are glad, however, to hear a 
rumour that the Benvenuto Cellini of M. Berlioz may be one among 
the novelties glven at Her Majesty's Theatre, during the coming 
season,—Atheneum. 


The above needs no comment. The paragraph speaks for 





itself. 
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CHARLES AUCHESTER.* 


There is a charm in this book, which derives from more 
sources than one. It is full of fresh thought, and presents a 
new view of life—one which, though essentially ideal, is 
attractive and enchanting. The degree of notice it has already 
obtained we may well understand, since its originality cannot 
fail to strike the reader, and impress him so much with the 
book, that he must needs talk of it to his friends. Let 
Charles Auchester find but one reader, and it will shortly 
acquire a thousand. 

A vast deal has been said about this work in the papers, 
but very little to the purpose. The first idea that offers 
itself to the musical reader is, that the author is no musician, 
but what is perhaps better, an enthusiastic amateur, who sees 
the object of his devotion through a haze of sunlight. A 
fact that must suggest itself to every reader is, that the 
author is a Jew. Another, not quite so easily apparent, but 
which we shall endeavour to establish, is, that the author is 
a woman—a most accomplished woman, too, with a mind all 
grace, sentiments of the highest purity, and a command of 
language which, surpassing even that of the famous Jew 
to whom Charles Auchester, thus modestly inscribed :— 

“ To 
The Author 
of 
Contarini Fleming, 
whose perfect genius 
suggested 
this imperfect history.” 

The opening of the work is delightful. A dream of child- 
hood from first to last, and a lovely dream. The characters 
may be all abstractions for aught we know or care; but they 
are vivid and beautiful, if not life-like, since life exhibits little 
of such ethereality, least of all, indeed, in that profession, the 
members of which the author delights to paint, now in the 
light of the sun, now in the pale reflection of the moon. We 
may safely swear that the schools of Wilhelm, Mainzer, and 
Hullah never produced such an ideal Chorus-master as Len- 
hart Davy, notwithstanding that ‘‘ his mother, Sybilla Lenhart, 
was herselfa Jewess.” The dancing girl, Laura Lemark, is as 
fantastic as Pearl in the Scarlet Letter, and almost as impossible. 
Clara Benette, pupil and protegée of Lenhart Davy, is an incon- 
ceivable perfection. Both, in their way, nevertheless, are irre- 
sistible. As for Charles himself, Charles Auchester—“ little 
violin-face,”’ as Lenhart Davy calls him—he is so much more 
like a girl than a boy that we feel quite melancholy when, 
abandoning his childish costume, he appears in another which 
establishes his sex'beyond suspicion. - 

(To. be continued.) 


THE PRUDENT SIMS REEVES TOUR. 


Messrs. Boosey and Sons, the eminent publishers, have 
engaged. a very attractive concert party for making a tour in 





* Charles Auchester, a Memorial—In 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 





the provinces, during the approaching months of October and 
November. Mr, and Mrs. Sims Reeves, and Farquharson 
Smith, with George Case (concertina), and Emile Prudent 
(the great pianist), are the principal artistes. The distin- 
guished troupe wiil visit all the principal towns, including 
Brighton, Chichester, Ryde, Winchester, Southampton, Salis- 
bury, Bath, Clifton, Cheltenham, Wolverhampton, Shrews- 
bury, Manchester, Huddersfield, Halifax, Sheffield, Newark, 
Norwich, Bury, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Lowestoffe, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Leeds, Harrowgate, Wakefield, Derby, Lea- 
mington, Coventry, Northampton, Cambridge, Oxford Read- 
ing, &c. 





THE TWINS OF ART. 
MI6S GODDARD. MADEMOISELLE CLAUSS. 
(By C. B. BEALE) 


Ar a time when the divine art of music is making rapid 
progress through every part of the civilized world, shedding 
its ameliorating and heavenly influence on all classes of 
society, softening the obdurate, allaying the avaricious, sub- 
duing the imperious, and everywhere contributing its quota 
towards the achievement of that grand composition when man 
shall find himself a being of a more exalted ‘and superior 
order ;—at a time when the mind of a people stretches itself 
tocome in contact and be more intimately acquainted with 
this hallowed art—an art, the spirit of which, the infinite 
goodness of our Creator has permitted to make its abode on 
earth to aid in the developing, enlightening, and perfecting of 
those creatures formed ‘‘ in his own image ;”—at a time when 
the heart of the nation throbs, languishes, and yearns after those 
strains which this angelic and inspired art alone can awaken ; 
—at atime when even things inanimate seem to start into life 
and become sensibly affected by the potency of Music’s irresisti- 
ble power ; at such a time it may not be amiss to advert to one of 
the chief instruments by which musical ideas and a love of the 
art have been generally disseminated. And in connection 
with this popular instrument—the pianoforte—we shall notice 
two of the most accomplished and talented artistes in this 
department of musical art, whose illustrious names, as 
classical artistes of the modern pianoforte school, embellish 
the head of this paper. Let it be remembered that, in speak- 
ing of these two exquisite pianists, each a constellation of art 
in herself—we are influenced by no interested motives, being 
quite strange to both parties, and never having seen either 
except before the public. Besides, be it understood, that we 
are not about to dress in a garb which belongs them not, or 
decorate them with even the ribbon of a compliment which 
has not been publicly merited and awarded. 

O! ye of the profession, whose hearts the musical devil has 
shrivelled up; O! ye whose bowels of harmony have been 
absorbed by this hungry fiend, study well the harmonious duo 
we have introduced—and which we shall take up again a few 
bars hence; for in this duo may be found the key, the lovely 
key, which, if applied, will annihilate the ugly devil that 
worries you. This heavenly cy is simple, grand, and in the 
major mode. Let it form the common chord of your hearts— 
Peace, amity, harmony, and love * 





« We add this note in order to ask pardon for having given the above 
key in this paper, and to intimate our reason for so doing. The idea 
cdiiealy occurred to us, that the key was so simple and natural in itself, 


as not to require our expatiating largely thereon, for had we done so, b 
devotin pean to ‘he cihieahs sd running it through many bars, in al 
probabi ity the soul of the 4heme would have been much obscured. As 
it is, however, after it has been rehearsed by those who are 

and stand in need of it, and they have it pat, taking due care to-make 
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The pianoforte may be called the most domesticated, and, 
consequently, the most generally beloved of all musical 
instruments; and in the hands of a good artiste, its capabilities 
are truly astonishing. Perhaps no other instrument is capable 
of producing, singly, such varied expression. The harp, it is 
true, when played well, is a beautiful and expressive instru- 
ment; its fone is rich, refined, and exquisitely delicate ; but 
it is only in a certain style of music, or accompanying a voice, 
that it can be used effectively, while the piano may be said to 
embrace every style with almost equal facility. The organ, the 
king of instruments, in stature, power, and majesty of tone, 
must be allowed also to excel in the capacity of swelling and 
sustaining sounds. The human heart is impressed and in- 
spired to devotion by its influence, and the earth trembles 
at the awful grandeur of its tones. In sacred music, in 
competent hands, its effect is immense; but still it is an 
instrument not adapted for popular use, and much less 
brilliant than the piano. The organ comes upon the sensitive 
musical mind with the majesty of a thousand armies; the 
piano, With the vivacity of a flowing rill. In some future 
paper we may, perhaps, touch on the organ again, and also 
advert to some of the various instruments which compose the 
moderh orchestra, associating therewith the names of those 
artistes whose talent and magnanimity have shed lustre on the 
profession. But we must not forget that our business in this 
is, the piano and the twins of art. 

The pianoforte, as we have already observed, is one of the 
greatest auviliaries in disseminating musical ideas and propagat- 
ing & love of theart. Every house of ordinary respectability 
has now its pianoforte, and every girl looks for her music as 
naturally as her breakfast in a morning. 

The piano is the goodly bark which conveys the charms of 
music through the private channels and secret depths of society ; 
she is the dird that cheers the domestic hearth—the queen, 
around whom bright eyes and happy faces congregate. And 
oh! how often has she told the tale of love which the tongue 
essayed in vain,—how often comforted the lonely heart, when 
all was dumb beside ! 

In private life, the piano affords the most delightful and re- 
fined recreation, employing the mind, as itis capable of doing, 
on lofty and ennobling themes. To the profession it may be 
considered as one of its main-stays, indispensable alike to the 
vocalist and singing-master, as to the teacher of the instrument 
itself, and is a source from whence a great portion of the 
income of the profession is derived. 

If there be any among our musical friends whose inquiring 
minds would like to know who the Geni is, that fills the coffers 
and furnishes the palaces of our patrons, the London publishers 
— if, we say, there be any that would like to know this little 
secret, we would whisper, privately, and very pianissimo in 
their ear, ask the pianoforte. 

She itis, who sings music of every description, and none, 
scarcely, is done without her. But we must not linger here, 
or we might tell you more; our paper’s growing full apace—we 
must come to our finale. 

It would be superfluous on our part to enumerate the 
various pianos extant, let it suffice that the grand instrument 
(which is the best) is always used on public occasions, and 
here, in Exeter Hall, on one of Broadwood’s the twins of art 
will play. ® s . ‘ 

Modest, and graceful as the fawn, dolce as Aurora, the 
harmonious duo take their seat at the instrument—simulta- 





the words in italics dotted notes, we hope, that this key will stand, 


out as a minor phrase placed with some little artistic skill in the present 
composition, and that the major strain will be found to resume its sway 
with increased sweetness and effect. 








neously the keys are struck, and herk! how transcendently 
the pianoforte sings. The spirit of art unfolds her magic 
wings, and the enraptured soul with bated breath listens to 


her strains. 


Adagio as a fallen stream, 
Dolce as a heavenly song, 
Maestoso as a bounding Tek, 
Leggiero as the zephyrs. 


Allegro as the flying dove, 
Piano as a whispering brook, 
Crescendo as a swelling gale, 
Forte as the cataract. 


Andante as the prime of life, 
Vivace as the ocean’s spray, 
Brilliante as the glistening wave, 
Expressivo as love. 


Again the spirit of art moves her celestial wings, and more 
and more exquisitely the pianoforte sings. As the foliage of 
the quivering aspen, as the shower of the distant fountain, as 
the meeting of many waters, a3 the pelting of the storm. 

As the murmur of the sea, as the wailing of the wind, as 
the rippling of rills and gathering of swallows, the music of 
birds and singing of bees, fades it now away. 

The spirit of art folds her magic wings, and smiles upon 
her children, as with them she retires; but the deafening 
acclamations that rend the air demand the strains again. 





AGES OF MUSICAL ARTISTS AND COMPOSERS. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
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MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 557.) 


Apparently the highly-gifted’and cultivated amateur, on the other 
hand, is one of the most enviable creatures in the world. Beauty 
must always dazzle, and wealth buy; but no disparity in the re- 
spective powers of attraction ever strikes us as so great as that 
which exists between the woman who has only to lift her hand, or 
open her mouth to give pleasure, and her who sits by and can do 
neither. But we know that superiority of all kinds must have its 
penalties, and none are more keenlyfelt than in the ranks of private 
musical excellence; and though the first-rate amateur may com- 
mand all the higher enjoyments of the art, without those concomi- 
tants of labour, anxiety, and risk which devolve on the professed 
artist—though she may be spared all the hardships and many of 
the temptations which lie so thick in the path of her professional 
sisters, yet the draught of excitement is pernicious to all alike, 
and one which we instinctly shrink from seeing at the lips of those 
we love. Not that we would disparage such a position. It is, 
and always will be, an enviable one to be able to confer pleasure 
at will, and ge erally a lovely and becoming one in the person of 
a Woman, e know, too, that there are cool heads and pure hearts 
who can inocuously breathe the incense of admiring crowds, and 
who walk humble, and unwilling, Juggernauts over every form of 
adulation—little as it is usually believed of them; but even such, 
in the universal equalization of human happiness, have their trials, 
and keen ones too—and among them, that of perpetually feeling 
their yal selves overlooked in the homage paid to an adventi- 
tious gift. 

Upon the whole we are inclined to think that the most really envia- 
ble partakers of musical felicity, the one in whom the pleasure is most 
pure for himself and least selfish for others, is he who has no stake 
of vanity or anxiety in the matter, but who sits at overture, sym- 
phony, or chorus, with closed eyes and swimming senses—brightens 
at major keys, saddens at minors—smiles at eduiahens, he knows 
not why,—and then goes forth to his work next morning with 
steady hand and placid brow, while ever and anon the irrepressible 
echoes of past sounds break forth over desk or counter into jo- 
cund or plaintive hummings, as if the memory were rejoicing toc 
much in her sweet thefts to be able to conceal them. Happy 
hummings these for wife or sister, to whose voice or piano he 
is for ever a petitioner for pleasures it is a pleasure to give, and 
who lead him with “that exquisite bit of Beethoven” as with a 
silken string. 

We should hardly say that an ear for melody is the highest 
criterion of a taste for music. It sets heads wagging, and feet 
tapping—sends the ploughman whistling forth, and takes many a 
stall at the Opera; but we suspect it is rather the love of har- 
mony which is the real divining-rod of the latent treasures of 
deep musical feeling. Grétry danced when a child to the sound 
of doppia water, foreshowing perhaps in this the light character 
of his taste and compositions ; but \!ozart, it is well known, when 
an infant of only three years old, would strike thirds on the clavi- 
chord and incline his little head, smiling to the harmony of the 
vibrations. Nothing proves more strongly the angelic purity of 
music than the very tender age at which the mind declares for it. 
No art has had such early proficients and such eager volunteers, 
and no art has so surely performed in manhood what it promised 
in infancy. All the greatest musicians, Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn (it seems not Beethoven, however), were infant 
prodigies. There seems to be nothing to dread in prematureness 
of musical development; it grows with the growth and strengthens 
with the strength in natural concord; when we see a child pick- 
ing out airs on a piano, or silent at a concert, we may rejoice in 
our hearts. 

It is difficult to imagine how a Greek child could ever evince 
its natural predilection for music—tiose two chief elements of the 
art which test the highest and the lowest grade of musical inclina- 
tion, time and harmony, being alike unknown to them, The 
whole Greek world, it would seem, and many centuries of the 
Christian, never advanced so far even as the knowledge of those 
harmonious thirds which the little Mozart instinctively enjoyed. 
We seek in vain for any indications of that Which we feel to be 





the real nature of music and its purpose as regards the human 
heart. They either used it outwardly as a mere singsong enhance- 
ment of that luxurious pleasure which all Orientals take in story- 
telling or verse-reciting, or they songht for it inwardly as an 
abstract thing on which to try their powers of thought, and not 
their springs of emotion. They ascertained the existence of a 
deep science in music before they suspected a deeper instinct. 
They studied her grammar before they knew her speech. In- 
stead of combining her tones in fulness of harmony, they split 
them into divisions incognisable to our modern ears. They loaded 
her with a complex theory, in which no indication of a right sys- 
tem can be traced; and then made her over to the study of 
philosophers and the performance of poets, without suspecting 
that there was a realm yet undiscovered independent of both. 
To define what ancient music was, seems, by the confession of all 
who know anything of modern, to be as hopeless as it is a thank- 
less task. To living ears, there is more real music to be found in 
the first organ tune that strikes up under our windows than in all 
the fragments of soft Lydian measures that have been deciphered. 

It would be absurd, however, to measure the void occasioned 
among the people of ancient Greece by the absence—even if total 
—of real music, by that which would ensue under the same circum- 
stances to ourselves. What void could there be with such a lan- 
guage as theirs, which held music, as it were, in too close an 
embrace for her to have any independent action? Had there 
been less melody in their speech and verse, there would have been 
more room for music as a separate art. Music and poetry seem 
in some combination or proportion to have supplied a certain mea- 
sure of enjoyment to every cultivated people; but where poetry 
itself had such power as with the Greeks, it may justly be sup- 
posed that what we call music would not be missed. In the most 
glowing days of Italian poetic imagination there was, compa- 
ratively speaking, no music; and even the best music of modern 
Italy has never been able to disengage itself from the sweet melody 
of its language—they have flowed together in natural affinity— 
the word Addio is a song in itself. Only in that nation where 
the language is hardly musical enough even to be spoken, 
has music raised her voice independently; and how exquisitely ! 
Whether this theory be true or not, however, it is certain that 
in the Isles of Greece, “ where burning Sappho loved and sung,” 
that which we now call music was so .unknown, that, were old 
Timotheus to rise from the dead, we imagine no change or develop- 
ment in modern civilization could astonish him so much as that 
in the art of music. He would be delighted with our post-office 
—interested in our railways—ashamed of our oratory—horrified 
at our public buildings—but dumbfounded at our musical festivals. 


The most ingenious theory we have met with on the subject of 
Greek music is that propounded in Dr. Moseley’s few pages. 
Taking into consideration the total disparity between the effect of 
the ancient specimens of melody, when transposed into our modes 
of notation and performance, and that so enthusiastically com- 
mented on by contemporary writers, this gentleman has sought 
for an explanation of the riddle in a manner of execution depen- 
dent entirely on the rules of rhythm and quantity. The choruses 
of Aschylus and Sophocles he found, upon examination, to be 
divisible into lines of seven syllables each. Coupling this with 
the fact of there being seven notes in the Greek Diatonic Scale, 
and seven alternate singers of Strophe and Antistrophe, he has 
come to the conclusion that the music of the Greek chorus, like 
that of the Russian horn-band of the present day, might probably 
be performed on the principle of a note to each person: thus pro- 
ducing an effect of which, under any other circumstances, the 
meagre skeletons of melody that have been handed down would 

ive no idea. The theory is curious, and might be met by an 
Falatey into the origin of that peculiar horn-music—belonging as 


it does toa country where nothing truly national goes back less 
than a thousand years, and where the earliest form of ritual musie 
is preserved as strictly in the commonest church as it is in the 


Pope’s chapel itself. Many will superficially attribute it to that 
binaple relation of master and slave which may degrade a man to 
a mere note, or any other form of the cipher it pleases; but we 
hre not disposed to look upon it in that ight. Setting aside the 
circumstance that the idea was too ingenious to have proceeded 
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from any Russian czar or boyar before the time of Catherine the 
Great, in whose reign the Russian horn-music was well known, 
we must own that we see no degradation in it all. The man of 
one rote has as much to do, to say the least, as many a brother 
horn in our orchestra, who patiently bides his time through inter- 
vals of fifty bars, and far more scope for his sense of time and 
expression—in which the proficiency of the Russian hornist is 
marvellous. His instrument may have but one note, but so have 
others, and his note has the merit of being indispensable to the 
piece. If D or G be ill, allare stopped. ‘The case, however, of 
the Greek chorister is not strictly parallel. According to this 
hypothesis he represents not only one note, but one syllable ; and, 
in a people whose instincts for poetical accent were so acute that 
they compelled even that of music to bow before them, it is 
difficult to imagine how such a division of labour could produce 
the requisite effect. 

At all events it may safely be accepted that to the development 
of that art which charms modern ears and hearts all the labours of 
Greek musicians never contributed one iota; but on the contrary, 
greatly clogged its progress—everywhere raising up before the 
timid gropers after musical truth a wall of false theory which 
they had not the courage to pull down. We are apt, and no 
wonder, to look upon the Greeks as more than men in matters of 
art. It is as well that painted statues and enharmonic intervals 
remain to prove their fallibility. Mr. Kiesewetter opens his 
History with a decided repudiation of their musical services :— 


“ft is a preconceived and deeply-rooted opinion that our 
presen: music has been perfected upon that of the Greeks, and 
that it i; only a further continuation of the same. Authors, even 
of our’. 1 times, talk of the revival of ancient music in the middle 
ages. ‘Isae, there was a period when the music of the Christian 
West sought counsel with that of the Heathen East, and the 
decisions of Greek writers were looked upon as the source of all 
true musical inspirations ; but the fact is, that the later music 
only prospered in proportion as she disengaged herself from the 
earlier, and then first attained a certain degree of perfection when 
she had succeeded in throwing off the last fetters, real or con- 
ventional, of old Hellenic doctrine. There had been long nothing 
further in common between them but the mere fundamental 
elements of tone and sound. Even had ancient Greece continued 
to exist for two thousand years more, no music, in any way 
analogous to ours, could possibly have proceeded from her. ‘I'he 
systems in which the art was bound, the purposes for which she 
was used, the very laws of the state regarding her, offered uncon- 
querable impediments to her development. The old Greek music 
perished in its infancy, an interesting child, but one predestined 
never to arrive at maturity. For the human race her fall was no 
loss.” - 

The first few centuries of the Christian era have transmitted no 
sounds to posterity. We know nothing of the low chanting 
which echoed in the catacombs of Rome; which Constantine 
listened to, and which St. Ambrose reformed. We have no idea 
on what the beautiful musical tradition of St. Cecilia was founded. 
There is no proving whether the music of the day was borrowed 
from the choruses of the idolaters Greek, or the hymns of the 
unbelieving Jew, or whether, in the exclusiveness of early 
Christian feeling, it was independent of both. Not till the end of 
the sixth century, is the silence broken with the Gregorian chants, 
which rise up from the vast profound of the past like solemn 
heralds of a dawning world of sound—-pure, solemn, and expres- 
sionless,—like those awful heads of angels and archangels we 
discover sometimes in rude fresco beneath the richer colouring 
and suppler forms of a later day. It was these chants, it may be 
supposed, given in the thrilling tones of young singing boys, whom 
the Popes had already trained in their service, that melted the 
great heart of Charlemagne when on a visit to Hadrian I., and 
caused the importation of the antiphonal books into the monas- 
teries of middle Europe. « 

But the course of true music was not to run smooth. It lay 
too deep at the human heart not to be subjected to every human 
caprice, Strange theories of concord were propounded and laid 
down by old monks, themselves probably hard of hearing, which 
if ever performed in presence of their brethren, must have made 





them bless the thickness of their cowls. No convent penance, 
Mr. Kiesewetter remarks, could haye exceeded that “sweet com- 
mixture of sounds,”’ compounded of consecutive fourths and fifths, 
which good Thibaldus, who died 930, so complacently announces 
in his “ Organum.” We listen to the specimens he gives with that 
contraction of the brow and wincing of the nerves with which we 
see a child place a pencil upright on a slate, and know what must 
ensue before we can prevent it. This ingenious discord was 
partly the result of a revived respect for the doctrines of Boethius 
—a disciple of the Greek theory of music, in the fourth century, 
who unfortunately suffered martyrdom after he had written those 
commentaries which have been the curse of all musicians, instead 
of before; and also partly from the state of the times. We might 
be tempted to ask how such a perversion of the common use of 
what is called ear could have occurred; but we must remember 
that the science we were boasting of a few pages back has here to 
be taken into consideration. If music united the double import- 
ance of an art and a science too, she had to struggle with the 
difficulties and vicissitudes of each. Asan art she had very little 
chance till her science was defined, and as a science she had to run 
the gauntlet of the same tedious scholastic absurdities which 
accompanied the course of all knowledge in those days. False 
theories were her bane, as they have been the bane of every 
system of ethics and physics. Even the celebrated Guido of the 
eleventh century, whose name has come down to us as one of the 
early musical fathers, seems to our ears to have done but little 
towards developing the pleasing properties of the art—for though 
he invented the sol fa, or the art of solmisation, and is said, like 
another Mainzer, to have taught Pope John XX. to read music 
in one lesson, yet the harmonies thus admitted to the Pontifical 
ears were such as Mr. Mainzer’s fifteen hundred little choristers, 
if all accounts of them be true, would have repudiated in one 
grand unison of horror. 
(To be continued.) 





Original Correspondence. 
OrGANISTS AND CLERGYMEN. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,--My brother held the organist’s situation at All Saints’ Church, 
Caledonian Road, Islington ; the salary was £20 per annum; the 
duties, to attend three services on a Sunday, one in the week, and to 
practise the children for an hour. My brother, being a violin player, 
was obliged occasionally to send a deputy on the week days (he took 
care always to send a competent one), and, not being in very good 
health, was obliged to be sometimes absent on the Sunday after- 
noons, although he did not make a practice of so doing. The con- 
sequence was that he received a letter from the minister, stating 
that, if he did so again, he would receive “ three month’s notice and 
be dismissed from his situation !”— also stating that he had received 
the admonitions, criticisms, and dictations of the churchwardens 
in an “ unbecoming manner.” My brother did not give the “ rev.” 
the opportunity of dismissing him, but threw up the situation, such 
as it was; and when he had occasion to call on this meek succes- 
sor of the Apostles, he was kept standing in the passage like a 
common porter; and when he had to go out of town, for a fortnight, 
for the benefit of his health, he was obliged to procure a medical 
certificate, as he knew his word would not be believed. 

This is a pretty good specimen of what young and enthusiastic 
organists may expect from ministers, and those Jacks in office, 
yclept “ churchwardens,” many of whom it would be for the bene- 
fit of society to “ put down.”’ 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
J. H. DEANE. 

Islington, Sept. 14, 1853. 


Mou. Cxauss, Mdlle. Magner, and M. Salabert, will give 
a concert cn Tuesday morning next, at St. Leonards; and a 
concert in the evening at Hastings. 

Mr. E. L. Hime.—The entertainment written by Mr. Samuel 
Lover for this popular artiste will, in all probability, be produced 
at the St. James’s Theatre. 
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TO BED! TO BED! 


STILL around the garden bowers 
Floats the voice of melody, 

Still among the waking flowers 
Murmurously toils the bee ; 

The lawn with dewdrops is unwet, 
The cistus blossoms are unshed, 

The sun, red-burning, hath not set 

Behind the blacksome wood, and yet 
The little children must to bed! 

Must to bed! though fain are they 

Yet a little to delay. 

Though doth nought of weariness 

Heart or limb or lid oppress, 

They must go: in vain they grieve 

For the quiet bed to leave 

All the daylight’s pleasant joys, 

All their pretty games and toys ; 

Vain their piteous prayer to stay 

A little longer :—they must say, 

Good night, father! good night, mother ! 

Sister! good night to each other! 


They are gone against their will :— 
Who are watching, waking still ? 
Father, worn with many a care ; 
Mother, tired with household work ; 
Sister, in whose bosom fair 
Doth a secret sorrow lurk ; 
Chiefly she for hour of sleep ' 
Longeth, all unseen, to weep. 


Is not going to the tomb, 

Mortal, say ; like going to bed? 
To the dark and silent room 

Who are oft the earliest sped ? 

Is it not the young and gay ? 

Is it not the lusty-hearted ? 
Those for whom yet smiles the day ; 
While the worn and weary stay, 

i Till the glory hath departed 
From the face of heaven and earth; 
Till are hush’d the songs of mirth ; 

And the flowers have closed, and all 

Looketh chill and funeral ? 
Wishing it were time to go, 

Still they linger !—is’t not so? 


Well, so be it! What doth matter 
A little sooner, a little later ? 
When we all are met again 
On the morrow morning, then 
Will forgotten be, I ween, 
All the troubles of yestreen ! 
Mary MAYNARD. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE MUSIC. 
(By T, H. Tomlinson.) 


I am now going to attempt what I fear will be considered a 
hopeless: task, namely an account of Chinese Music. So many 
contradictory accounts have been given, and the materials so scat- 
tered, and many of them not within the reach of the general reader, 
which makes them more difficult to collect. The subject, also, is 
not of the most prepossessing character, if we are to believe the 
modern travellers who have been so far favoured as to listen to 
some of their “discordant harmony.’ But, however this may be, 
I shall endeavour to examine as much as it is possible into the 
state both of their ancient and modern music, as far as the case 
will adinit. 

Tradition carries the invention of music to Fo-Hi, their first 
prince, (contemporary with, and by some thought to be no other 
than Noah,) or according to M. Gorget, Ching-hong, who ap- 
pears to have been the same person, and is said to have made a 








beautiful lyre anda guitar, adorned with precious stones, which 
produced a noble harmony, curbed the passions, and elevated man 
to virtue and heavenly truth. Chao-Hao, and after him, Confu- 
cius, greatly contributed to the improvement of music. The latter 
compiled a work on the science, but according to M. Klaproth, it 
was burnt by command of Shi-huang-ti, an Emperor who flourished 
about 200 years B.C. Music was certainly held in great estima- 
tion amongst the early Chinese, and was called “the science of 
sciences,” the “rich source from whence all the others spring.” The 
Father Amiot speaks quite in raptures of the Chinese skill in the 
art, and has written nearly a volume to prove, that Linghen Kouei 
(who is said to have lived one thousand years before Orpheus, and 
is recorded to have made use of the following words, “when I 
strike harmonious chords, the beasts of the field encompass me 
leaping for joy,”) was superior to Hermes ‘Trismegistus, that the 
Kin of Pin-mou-kai far excelled the lyre of Amphion. And 
Tchoyong, the sixteenth Emperor of the ninth period, 
hearing a concert of birds, invented a species of music whose har- 
mony was irresistible. It touched the intelligent soul, and calmed 
the heart of man, so that the external senses were sound, the hu- 
mours in a just poise, and the life of man lengthened. 

I shall not enter into any discussion onthe very strange incon- 
gruity and contradictory accounts of many writers who have 
asserted in some part of their works that the Chinese possessed a 
noble harmony, and was irresistible, but have almost immediately 
contradicted themselves by stating that the Chinese have no mu- 
sical notation, that composition in parts is eatirely unknown to 
them, they always singing the same melody, and that their music 
is altogether of the diatonic kind, and wretched to a “ European 
ear ;’’ but leave these incredibly absurd aceounts to their fate, 
and endeavour to trace, as distinctly as the records will allow, 
what is known of the real state of their music. With respect to 
the ancients, we have the same cause to lament how little can be 
gleaned respecting it, in consequence of a similar destruction of 
their works of science and art (as I had occasion to mention in 
my account of the Persians), by order of Shi-huang-ti, one of 
their most able and greatest emperors; he was wishful to make 
many alterations in the government and other things, which were 
considered by the Chinese courtiers as innovations, and when any 
improvement was named, they always brought him the archives 
to prove that such things had not been done by any of the pre- 
ceding emperors. Now because he did not wish to be constantly 
reminded of the records and actions of his ancestors, he com- 
manded all their old historical books should be burnt, which com- 
mand was executed with the greatest severity, by which we have 
lost all means of attaining any true knowledge of their ancient 
music anterior to that time. 

Father Semedo, in his History of China, mentions the 
ancient reputation and great estimation in which the art 
was -held; but says, “the music they have at present is 
not much thought of by the nobility, and their best way of 
singing was with one voice; for all others joining sung in 
unison, and not in harmony. Their first instrument was of 
metal, and contained bells of all sorts, cymbals, cistra, &c. The 
second was made of jasper, like the Italian squadra, except that 
the lowermost end is very large, and they strike or play upon it as 
it hangeth up.” They have also ordinary drums and kettle- 
drums, some of which are of a very large size; also an instrument 
resembling a viol, with silk strings, sometimes three, and some- 
times seven, and played upon with a bow. Dr. Careri thus 
describes the Chinese music in 1696:—“ ‘The Chinese musical 
instruments wholly differ from ours, as well in their shape as the 
manner of playing them. And, not to speak of those made of 
stone, brass, and of skins, extended after several manners, they 
have some of only one string, of three, and of seven, which are 
their lutes and violins. and another most ancient sort, partly 
like our harps; but their strings are not of small guts, nor of 
metal, but of silk twisted ; sometimes one hundred musicians are 
heard keeping the very same tone, and never parting from the 
same note.” It is therefore tobe supposed that in their concerts 
they have not music arranged in different parts; for, although 
many sing or play together, it is always in unison,.in consequence 
of which their music will be pleasing only to those of their own 
country. 
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Since the time of Father Semedo and Dr. Careri, the Chinese 
appear to have made very little progress in the science of music. 
Their melodies bear a strong resemblance to those of Scotland, 
and the scales that have been collected by the Abbé Roussier, 
Rameau, and others, seem to confirm the great resemblance ; and 
Dr. Burney says nothing can be more Scottish than the whole 
east of their airs; and all the specimens of Chinese melody he 
could collect were of this sort; “and Dr. Lind, who resided in 
China for some time, assured Dr. Burney that all the melodies he 
heard there bore a strong resemblance to the old Scots’ tunes.” 
It is not therefore unreasonable to suppose that the one nation 
had its music from the other, or that either was obliged to ancient 
Greece for its melody, as there is a strong resemblance in all 
three. The Chinese are extremely tenacious of old customs, and 
equally enemies to innovation with the ancient Egyptians, which 
favours the idea of the high antiquity of this simple music. 


(To be continued.) 


Provincial. 

Briguton. — (From a Correspondent.) — Madlle. D*Egyille 
Michan’s soirée, Sept. 22, was very well attended, and gave general 
satisfaction. Some pieces of the programme had to be altered, as 
Signor Arigotti was absent, on account of indisposition. Mons. 
Pague, the violoncellist, whom we had the pleasure to hear for the 
first time, came in as a most acceptible substitute. He performed 
Schuhert’s beautiful song, “ Flowrets blooming,” (Hloge des Larmes) 
with much delicacy and feeling, which elicited universal applause. 
Herr Oberthiir played two solos on the harp; one of them entitled 
“La Cascade,” is one of the most effective compositions he has 
composed—it has already become a general favourite. Madlle. 
Michan’s fine performance on the pianoforte and harmonium are 
well known, and received, on this oceasion, their well-merited 
approbation. 

Here Kuue afforded the amateurs of our town the opportunity 
of hearing some excellent chamber music, on Monday last. He 
had originally announced an Evening Concert, but, owing to 
Madame Castellan being obliged to leave the same evening for 
Lisbon, it was altered to a Matinée. Herr Kuhe was assisted by 
Madame Castellan, Mdlle. Bellini, Signor ‘l'agliafico, and Signor 
Gardoni. The chief attraction lay in the instrumental composi- 
tions; of these, we have particularly to signalize Mayseder’s 
Second Grand Trio, op. 52,—piano (Herr Kuhe), violin (Mr. 
Oury), violoncello (Herr Hausmann), which, in such hands, passed 
off admirably. Mr. Oury delighted, also, by his chaste performance 
of his solo on “ The Soldier’s Dream,” and Herr Oberthiir on the 
harp, by his Fantaisia brillante ‘ Souvenier de Londres,” as well as 
in a grand duet, harp and piano, on Kreutzer’s Nachélager in 
Grenada, with Herr Kuhe. Stephen Keller's charming “ Impro- 
visata,” for piano solo, on Mendelssohn’s beautiful lied, ‘On 
Song’s bright pinions,” (which was lately so successfully introduced 
into our town by Miss Arabella Goddard) found in Herr Kuhe an 
accomplished interpreter, and one with whom the author himself 
would have been delighted. This composition is already widely 
circulated amongst the more adyaneed class of pianists here, and 
will add to the European fame of the author of the “ Art of Phra- 
sing.” Herr Hausmann’s fine execution of his “ Recollections of 
Scotland,” is too well known to require further remark. Suffice it 
to say, he was greatly applanded, The concert was fully and 
fashionably attended. 


Bristor.—The Theatre opened on the 12th instant. The added 
stage and dressing rooms—the heaviest portion of the new works 
—are roofed in, while the painting and decoration of the front 
of the house are complete. The ceiling embraces light compart- 
ments or panels, diverging from the ventilator, handsomely carved 
and gilded, and forms an effective centre. In the midst of the panels, 
are allegorical figures, representing the four elements and the four 
seasens, and, upon a handsome border, running round the whole, are 
small shields, with medailions of Shakspeare and other dramatic 
poets. The ceiling, and ornamented work generally, are from the 
design of Mr. I. 8. Lenox, the talented scene painter of the estab- 
lishment, and they have been painted by that artist, Mr. Gilbert 
Mr. Thorne, and; assistants. The fronts of the proscenium and 
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boxes present a chaste and “elegant appearance—the prevailing 
colours being lemon, French gray and white, with occasional 
illuminations in scarlet and gold. The interior of the boxes and 
the saloons, lobbies, &c,, have been painted and embellished by 
Messrs. Edkins and Son. The papering is in rich crimson flock- 
stripes, and the cushions, &c., will be en suite, The orchestra has 
been lengthened, and carried completely across to the doorway, 
by which an evil long complained of is obviated—that of a 
number of persons crowding immediately against the stage. The 
gas-fittings have been renewed throughout the establishment, and 
a series of double main and service pipes laid, by means of which 
the quantity of light will be under the most complete control; the 
company’s water has also been introduced, so as to lend its aid to 
scenic effects, to the improvement of which the enlarged stage will 
also materially contribute. The new act drop is from the pencil of 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. Mr. Lenox is preparing new scenes 
for The Ascent of Parnassus, one of the opening pieces, and for the 
tragedy of Macbeth, which is to be early produced with “ improved 
effects.” The opening play was Knowles’s Wife, which introduced, 
as the heroine, a young lady of considerable dramatic power. 
Kryeston-on-THAMES.—Thomias Leonard, Esq., the Mayor of 
this town, gave yesterday a sumptuous entertainment, to inaugurate 
the opening of thenew Concert Room, at which between seventy and 
eighty guests, consisting principally of the magisgracy, clergy, and 
gentry of the aeighhout hens, were present. The dinner was of the 
most recherché description, presenting previously a most magni- 
ficent appearance, arising from the number of splendid massive 
silver ornaments, which were displayed with considerable taste. 
The musical arrangements were under the direction of Mr. Surman, 
of Exeter Hall; the following professional ladies and gentlemen 
were engaged :—Miss Stabbach, Miss C. Henderson, Mr. G. Genge, 
and Mr. Lawler, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. J. Jolley. 
On the cloth being withdrawn, the Grace, ‘“ For thee and all thy 
mercies given,” was sung by the voices alone. ‘The Mayor then 
rose and proposed the usual loyal toasts, the vocalists singing the 
national anthem, and Hobb’s ode, ‘“ Hail to thee, Albert,” Miss 
Stabbach sustaining the solo parts. She also, in the course of the 
evening, in addition to the Soprano solos in the concerted music, 
sang, with great applause, Land's cayatina, ‘The golden sun,” 
and the pretty Scotch ballad, “‘ Tak’ back the ring, dear Jamie,” in 
which she was rapturously encored. After many excellent speeches, 
and much good singing, the company retired.— Globe, Sept. 29. 





Miscellaneous. 


M. Brtret’s PranororTe PERFORMANCE ON WooLLEY AND 
Co.’s Patent Uprigut Granp Prano.—On Wednesday evening, 
M. Billet made his first appearance before a Leicester audience, 
in the New Hall, We need hardly say that we enjoyed a great 
treat in listening to this accomplished pianist, as he exhibited the 
leading characteristics of the various schools of composition and 
styles of performance, while we have pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the power and clearness of tone of the instrument on which he 
performed. We refrain from further comment, to make room for the 
following note we have received from our vivacious critical veteran, 
townsman, Mr. Gardiner, expressing his opinion upon the per- 
formance :—“ Leicester, Sept. 22,1853. Mr. Editor,—Pray spare 
me a little room in your oyer-filled columns, to speak of M. Billet’s 
performance, on Wednesday evening, upon Woolley’s curious grand 
pianoforte. Such are the wonders of the present age, that the last 
prodigy obliterates all the former. There was much novelty in the 
plan of the evening, in exhibiting the different styles of the ancient 
and modern composers, and, by the arrangement, the interest was 
kept up to the very last. M. Billet is a Russian, and we discover 
the same freshness of thought that we find in American litera- 
ture [?] He is to be classed in the school of the romance of the 
art. The pieces of Thalberg and Mendelssohn, full of thunder 
and lightning, were performed with a marvellous execution, enough 
to raise the great German from his tomb! There was but one 
piece from the divine Beethoven : it was masterly done. ‘The per- 
formance of La Sylphide, M. Billet’s own composition, cannot be 
described. He is the Paganini of the piano.” —Z¢i Mer- 
cury, Sept. 24, ; 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


PERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 
4 the plan of the National Assurance and Investment Association, by which a high 
rate of Interest | be obtained, combined with perfect security. 


Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 
application. 
‘ PETER MORRISON, 
7, St. Martin’s Place, Managing Director. 


Igar Square, London. 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


THE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea Mercuants, of No. 8, 
: Kine Wriitam Street, Crry, give the Public the full advantage of the Redue- 
tion of Duty, as the following List of Prices will show :— 











GOOD CONGOU TEA ............eeceeseeees 3s. 0d.—Former Price............ $s. 4d. 
THE BEST CONGOU TEA 3 4 —Former Price............3 8 
THE BEST IMPERIAL SOUCHONG ...3 8 —Former Price............ 40 
THE BEST MOYUNE GUNPOWDER ...4 8 —Former Price............ 5 0 
THE MIXED TEA at 4s. is now very superior Tea, and is strongly recommended. 
THE BEST PLANTATION COFFEE is now only ...................00++ 1s. Od. per lb. 


THE BEST OLD MOCHA COFFEE bing ” 


For the convenience of our numerous Customers, we supply Pure Sugar at the 
following prices :— 


PURE WEST INDIA SUGAR, 4d. and 44d. 
REFINED 5d., 5d., and 6d. 


ST. CROIX 5d. 


All Goods sent carriage free by our own vans if within eight miles, and Tea or Coffee, 
to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any part of England by 


PHILLIPS AND CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
A General Price Current sent free by post on application. 





When orders are sent by post, it is necessary to be very particular in addressing to 


PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, 
8, King William Street, City, London, 


As some inferior houses are in the habit of copying, not only the form and style, 
but also the wording of our price currents and advertisements. 


HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 
and Violent Head-uches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Clifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir,—I am 
requested by a lady named Thomas, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 
hea'th, arising from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, fer which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but without any beneficial result; at last 
she had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected so great 
a change for the better, that she continue’ them, and the whole family were restored 
to health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these diseases with no 


other remedy. 
(Signed) 8. GOWEN, 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 








Ague Constipation of Fevers of al Livercomplaints Ulcers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Worms of all 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism kinds 
plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’sWeakness from 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil whatever cause 
Skin Dysentery Indigestion Sore Throats &c., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipel Infl ion Tic Douloureax 
Colics Jaundice Tumours 


So'd at the Establishment of Professor HotLoway, 244, >trand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectsble Druggists and Dealersin medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the mivian | prices—1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 92s., and 33s. 
each Box. There is considera’ 

Directio 


le saving by taking the larger sizes. ' 
ns for the suldante ef Patients are affixed to each Box, 











On Ist of October, to be continued Monthly, price 6d. e 


THE A B 6G, 


R ALPHABETICAL RAILWAY GUIDE: showing at a 
' glance how and when you can go from Lond»n to the different Stations in Great 
Britain, and return ; together with the Fares, Distances, Population, &c. 
London: Published for the Proprietors, by William,T'weedie, 337, Strand, opposit® 
Somerset House. 





NEW MUS IG, 


PUBLISHED BY LEONI LEE, 48, Albemarle Street, 
London, and may be had of all musicsellers in the United Kingdom. 

THE AMATEUR PEDALIST : new organ work. Price 3s. 
A collection of beautiful exercises for the pedal organ. This will be found quite 
equal to Trayis’s Amateur Preludist, price 4s. 

TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. In 2 volumes hand- 


somely bound each 18s. or in 12 single books 3s. each. The great success and 


high patronage bestowed on “ Travis’s Amateur Organist ” has caused an inquiry 
for a third volume, which is in a forward state of publication. 

TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. The musical public 
are respectfully solicited to order ‘‘ Travis’s Amateur Organist,’’ as there are 
several imitations. Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-street. ¢ 

TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST is decidedly one of 
the best works ever issued from the musical press.—Vide Musical Review. 

TRAVIS’S INSTRUCTION for the ORGAN and HAR- 
MONIUM, with Progressive Exercises for Pedal Playing.—Price 4s. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
“A MORAL IS FOUND,” by Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


Price 2s.—Author of ‘ The Pilot,”— Fear not, but trust in Providence.”—Price 2s. 

“THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART,” price 2s. By 
the author of ‘‘ Pairy Visions,” price 2s., and Words of Kindness,” price 2s. 

“THE BRIDE OF THE DANUBE,” price 2s. By 
Fanny Lacy, author of the “¢ Cottage and Mill,”’ price 2s. 

“THE MEDIATOR,” a Sacred Offering, by Fanny Lacy, 
price 2s. Author of The ‘ Sabbath Offerings,” containing ‘“ Piety,” Religion,”’ 
“ Purity,” Peace,’’ Meditation,” ‘Supplication,” ‘ Weleome,” “ Sacrifice,” 
«<The appeal,” Lamentation,” Wisdom,’’ ‘‘ Triumph,’’ price 2s. each. 

“WERE MESSENGERS FROM FAIRY-LAND.” 
Duet for two sopranos, price 2s. 6d. Sung with the most distinguished sppianee at 
the different concerts. New edition of Sol fa Duet, Singing Lesson, price 2s. 6d. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 


THE HARVEST QUEEN POLKA, price 2s. 6d., by 
the Author of the Belle of the West Waltzes, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by 
Urandard; also as duets, price 4s. : } : 

LA BELLE MARIAN, Valse Brillante Ecossais, price 
2s. Gd., by the Author of the May Queen Waltzes, price 3s., superbly illustrated by 
Brandard ; also as duets, price 4s. ; : : 

LES BLONDES QUADRILLES, Brillante et Facile, price 
$s., beautifully illustrated ; also as duets, price 3s. Ene 

L’ANIMATION DU BAL, Valses Brilliante.  Llus- 
trated by Brandard, price 3s. : : 

LA BELLE BRUNETTE, Polka Brilliante, price 2s. 6d., 
splendidly illustrated by Brandard. 

London: Published by Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-street. 


GOOD NEWS FOR LADIES, 


ii you want to buy Berlin Wools, Silks, Cottons, Steel Beads, 


rings and tassels cheaper than at any other house, go to, or send your orders by 











st, and you will receive your goods by return, address to J. W. Giles, Shakspere 
Foie and Fancy Repository, 134, Aldersgate Street (opposite Jewin Street), London, 
who begs to call the attention of ladies, milliners, dressmakers, ladies’ schools, &c., 
to his establishment, where will be found the best, ch t, and ch it stock of 
fancy goods in London, consisting of Berlin wools, purse silks, steel beads, steel rings, 
and tassels, Berlin patterns, canvasses, silks, knitting-cotton, se’ and crochet, in 
white and coloured ; tapes, needles, pins, cottons, threads, and haber of every 
description ; stationery, perfumery, and hosiery, equally cheap. J. W. G. intends to 
commence selling, on Monday nexf, at wholesale prices. All the newest novelties in 
fancy articles. 

N.B.—Merchants, shi) dealers, and the t-ade supplied with any quantity of 
goods of every Tetoription ta the above trades, at manufacturers’ prices. Latics 
commencing in the Berlin wool, haberdashery, stationery, perfumery, hosie' 
fancy trade, can be supp!ied lower than any house in Lon 
assortments made up in any quantities. Largest agsoptm f 
and crochet patterns in the world. Sole proprietor of the New 

ay hay 





Queen’s Own, Princess Alice, © 
published weekly, price ld, each, or in 
patterns, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—The Subscription is One, Two, 
or Three Guineas per annum. During the past season there were eleven 
Subscripticn Concerts. Subscribers to this Society have also the privilege of 
attending the Rehearsals in the Large Hall, the first of which, for the present 
season, takes place on Friday next, 7th October. Subscriptions received at the 
Society’s office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall, daily; or on Friday Evenings, during the 
Rehearsals, from Eight till Ten o’clock, 
6, Exeter Hall, Ist October, 1853. 


CONCERT AGENT, 


R. JOHN BLAGROVE begs to inform the members of the 

Musical Profession that he undertakes the management of Concerts, either in 

town or the provinees, having had experience both in town and country. All 

applications to be made to Mr. John Blagrove, Concert Rooms, 71, Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


WEST RIDING SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, 
AND ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


HE first Concerts of the above Society will take place as 
follows : 








Monpay, October 3rd ooeee oe Leeds. 
TurEspay, October 4th...... .. Bradford. 
Wepwespay, October 5th .......... Huddersfield. 
Tuurspay, Votober 6th ............ Wakefield. 

In consequence of the London Orchestral Union giving Instrumental Concerts in 
the above towns, the West Riding Society of Musicians have determined to give an 
Oratorio, (the Elijah), at their first concerts, with Mr. Weiss, Elijah; and Mrs. 
Weiss, as principal soprano. The band and chorus will be full and complete. 

Admission :—Reserved Seats, 3s. Saloon, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 
Doors open at Seven o’clock. To commence at a quarter to Eight. 
T. WOMACK, Hon. See. 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER, 


FORMERLY Director of the Musical and Dramatic Auieaty 
Composer of the Operas of “‘ Attila” “‘ Aminte the Coquette,” &c., respectfully 
announces that he continues to educate students for the Stage, and Concert-Room. 
For Terms, apply to Mr. Glover, 34, Suuthampton Street, Strand, between the 


hours of 2 and 4 p.m. 
NEW MUSIC, 


COMPOSED BY MR. GEORGE SIMPSON. 


* The Black Box Polka - - = - 
* Ditto ditto Waltzes - 








* Ditto ditto Quadrilles 
The Overland Mail Polka 
Ditto ditto Waltzes - 
Ditto ditto Quadrilles 
The Standard ofthe Free. Song 
Beware of the Gipsies = 
Maiden Beauty e 
&e., &., &e, 
Those marked thus * are founded upon an 
“Mont Blanc.’ 
Published by D’Almaine and Co., London, where the whole of this popular 
Composer’s works are to be had. 


P, VON LINDPAINTHER’S NEWEST SONGS. 


VOICE AND PIANO. 


534. ‘‘ The Despairing Lover” .. .. Der Trauernde (Nat. Suabian Song) .. 
542. ‘*My Native Land”? .. .. .. «. Suabian Song oe sce see cov coe cov soe ove 
Bas. © Tine ge eee”? os. se: ose ose APOE TION. cre oni, ce. piv ons . 


“‘ Blumenlieder.” Six German Songs, Op. 150, (No. 550 to 555): 


- “ Odours of flowers’? —..._ ov «+» Blumenduft... ... ... ose 
+ “The March violet ” ... 0... oe 
*¢ The last rose ”’ 


oe 0-4 &E aeae 
©. 6.4 ae 0 qt 
a ae, 
S 0 v.88 oe 
o 6.058 8-9 2-48 


incident in Mr. Albert Smith’s 





1 
2 
3 


Marzveilchen ., 
Die letzte Rose 
Liebesklage .,. ., 
. “ The glowworm ” + «» Johanniskaferchen 
- “The Elfin’s song” ... .. «+ oe Elfenlied ... .. .. 


Six German Songs, Op. 154. (Nw 2 
. My heart and thy dear vous =n Ficin Herz ices bie 2x 
57. ** Love he knows the windings” Liebe weiss die Wege .. .. ... .- 
- “Inshady grove” .... «+ os o» Dreifache Ruhe 
. “ There’s nought so much x 
brings joy before us.” ... .. § Frublingsgruss .., 
. “ Forget me not” 


mother ”’,,, 
. “ The Monk andthe Rose’”’ 


ore ene eee 


London ; Published by Weasel and Co., 229, Regent Street. 


26 
26 


POURQUO! S! TRISTE, 


ND “Tyrolienne,” by Blumenthal, each 3s; MARCHE 
TURQUE, Duet, by E. Silas, 3s. 6d.; ONDINE, 23. 6d.; FANTASIA on 
“Tl Barbiere,’? by R. Favarger, 3s. 6d 
London: Cramer, Beale and Mg bd Regent Street ; and 167, North-street, 
righton. 





MUSIC, ITS HISTORY AND THEORY, 


] ARE old English and Foreign National Songs. Just Published, 
Gratis, a Catalogue of B. Quaritch’s choice collection of Books in this Liter:ture, 

comprising the works of Afzelius, Bonanni, furney, Fink, Forkel, Gerbert, 

Hawkins, Martini, Morley, Meibornii, Mus, Ant, Soript, Purocell, Ribson, &c, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 
Bookseller, 16, Castle Street, Leicester Square, London. 


&@" B.Q.’s Monthly Catalogues are sent post-free for a yea:, on pre-payment 
of twelve postage stamps. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 


A collection of Operatic chefs d’ceuvres in the most complete form ever published 
for voice and piano, with English and the original words. 








FIRST SERIES, COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES, 
PRICE £7 73. 


OR SEPARATELY, AS FOLLOWS :— 


FIGARO - 
FIDELIO- - 

IL BARBIERE 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
DON JUAN - 





FAUST . ‘ 
IPHIGENIA rx TAURIS 
SONNAMBULA : 
ZAUBERFLOTE . 
FREISCHUTZ - 
ERNANI_ - i 
NORMA - ‘ 


8S The above may be had with gilt edges, price 6d. each extra; or in half-morocco, 
gilt, 5s. extra, forming very handsome presents. 


12 
12 
15 
10 


SCSOARMRACHAOCCCCH™ 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


LITTLE CLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK, 


OR THE PIANOFORTE, by G. A. Macfarren. The object 

of this work is to facilitate, by anew method of developing the subject, the tuition 
of very young pupils in the practice of the Pianoforte and in the principles of Music, 
which ‘include the rudiments of Harmony. The work is especially designed for 
household instruction, to enable mothers or sisters, if not to supersede a master, to 
fulfil that indisp ble requisite to infant beginners of superintending their daily 
practice. The First Part is complete in itself, and the subsequent Parts will] continue 
tke subject, each up to some particular point, that will also be complete, without 
reference to what is to succeed it. Part One is now ready, consisting of forty-eight 
handsomely printed Music Pages in a neat wrapper, price 2s. 6.1. Published by Rust 
and Co., Patent Tubular Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 309 (the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution), Regent-street. 














Printed and Published for the Proprietor, by MrcnaeL Samuxt MyERs, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Ro-d, in the parish of Lumbeth; at 
the office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish 
of St. Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, 

st aid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Strect, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; 





Vieksrs, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers. Saturday, October Ist, 1853, 





